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The theory of tbe chrom&tic element in music, as enunciated in the present 
volume, is a departure from tliat which usually obtains in text-books. It 
has been in constant use, however, since the commencement of the twentieth 
century, and is, therefore, offered to the world of music only after due delit>era- 
tion. This, the Enharmonic Theoiy, as it is called, is intermediate between 
that which restricts chord construction to the limits of an octave, and that 
which extends fundamental discords to the eleventh and thirteenth. The 
theory was first exphuned, and published, in a pamphlet entitled The Hodara 
Enbannoak Scale, and the author is thus enabled, here and now, to reply to 
. certain questions which have been raised in connection therewithj questions 
which, not improbably, may arise again from time to time (in the minds of 
those who are patient enough to examine a new method of presenting an old 
subject), and to ignore which might possibly infer an inability to reply to them. 

i. It has been said that the enharmonic theory is calculated to drcum- 
Bcribe the composer. 

A text-book on Harmony simply bears the same relation to the art of muuc 
that a text-book on grammar bears to literature; and, just as the latter is not 
"calculated to circumscribe" the poet, so the former is not "calculated to circum- 
scribe" the composer. The real object of a work on harmony should be the 
theoretical education of the student of muac, and the present treatise is no 
exception to the rule. There are, it may be said, two classes of composers, 
namely, the tone-author and the tone-poet, and the student who, after having 
pursued a course of harmony, evinces a taste for composition, will naturally 
enter the ranks of the former class, and will doubtless write in accordance with 
the generally accepted prec^U. Should he, however, possess that vital spark 
of genius, wbicb entitles him to a place in the latter class, be will then, indeed 
not be circumscribed by any work whatever on harmony. To the tone-poet, 
academic laws aie his " very humble and obedient servants." 

ii. It has been said that the extendon of the series of chords of the dimin- 
ished seventh is uimecessary and inexpedient. 

One of two things is, without any doubt, both uimecessary and inexpedient, 
namely, this extension of the chords of the duninished seventh, or the conten- 
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tion Ihat the great composers habitually employed false notation. The enhar- 
raonic scale, as the basis of chromatics, comprises the notation adopted in the 
greatest and best musical compoatioosi and the harmonic origin of this scale 
is to be found in the extended series of diminiahed tetrads (see E*. ij, page 385). 
It is not only exasperating , but it also savors of egotism, to be constantly under 
the necessity of tetling students that such and such a chord can only be eifdained 
by the excuse of false notation, that is to say, the chord is incorrectly written, 
and, that is to say, the composer is incorrect, for, ol course, the teacher could 
not be incorrect (sic). The enharmonic theory (with its extended series of 
diminisliej tetrads) at least enables the theorist to give a logical explanation 
of ev«y chord employed in the works of the acknowledged masters of classical 
mu^c, with the notation adopted by the composer himself. 

In this connection, one critic, after reading (?) the above mentioned pam- 
phlet, refers to the following progressions in the first movement of Beethoven's 
Sonata in E flat. Op. 31, No. 3, measures 34»-*44, and states that since the 
chords at (a) and (£) are identically the same upon the piano, while the passage 
is undeniably in the key of E flat, therefore, one of the chords mnit be falsely 
notated. 



Allegro rit. {a 



tempo (*) 




According to the limitations of the " Day " theory, the critic, of course, is 
correct, for, the note P sharp is regarded as bdng foreign to the tonality of 
£ flat. According to the enharmonic theory, the note F sharp is not foreign 
to the tonality of £ flat, and both of these chords are available for use in this 
key; that at (a) is the (superior) diminished tetrad on the inter-dominant, and 
that at (b) the (inferior) diminished tetrad on the hyper-supertonic. These 
chords, it will be seen, occur as Nos. 3 and 6, in the above-mentioned series of 
pentads (Ex. 15, page 385). Now, the " Day" theorist forbids the use of the 
chord at {b), but Beethoven employs it, and the enbarmonic theory justifies its 
use; surely, there is something unrtecessary and inexpedient in regard to this 
matter. This particular passage, which was chosen by a critic (not by the 
author) with the special purpose of refuting the enharmonic theory, seems to be 
a peculiarly hap^y illustration of its true significance and of its exact applies- 
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tion to musical composition; further reference to it, therefore, may be escusable. 
Three points are worthy of notice, namely, (i) that the chord at (ft) isemployed 
at all, which indicates that the composer recognized both chords; (3) that it 
isemployed after the chord at (o), which infers that, under certain conditions, 
the notation of the diord at (6) is preferable to that at (o) and (sjthat the chord 
at lb) is immediately repeated, which emphasaes the con:^)oser's predilection for 
the chord as thus written. Futtbermore, may there not be an aesthetic reason 
for the change m notation? The portamento phrase mark over the chords 
at (a) would imply that this diminished tetrad is regarded as an impcHlant chord, 
and it is thus treated as a fitndoTnenHU discord; whereas, the legato mark over 
the chord at (i), with the chord now occurring upon a weak beat, might well 
imply that this diminished tetrad is regarded as a/orUtiteus chord, the F sharp 
and A natural being chromatic auxiliary notes, and the C a diatonic auxiliary 
note. G flat is not an auxiKaiy note to G natural. Wherefore, the diminished 
tetrad at (fr), may even be regarded as not l>eiDg an independent chord at all, 
hut as a chord of E flat, in its second inversion, and with its third and &fth 
temporarily displaced by ornamentations. The analysis of the chord from either 
standpoint is justified by the enharmonic theory, see chapters XX, J} 240 
and HI, and XXII, E 367. 

iii. It has been said that the author, who vigorously denounces Dr. Day, 
ii virtually a Day theorist. 

This statement, which possesses a certain element of truth, is, for that 
very reason, all the more insidious. The author is a Day theorist only in re- 
spect to the fact that he accepts the tonic, the dominant and the supertonic 
as generators of fundamental discords; he rejects absolutely, the Day theory 
of chords of the eleventh and thirteenth , and he rejects also the restriction of 
generators (at least in the major mode) to the above-mentioned three notes; 
two features in the Day theory without which it would cease to eiist. The 
following quotation from The Modem BDhannonlc Scale should be sufficient 
lo prove that the author can lay very tittle claim to being a disciple of Dr. 
Day.— 

" As the strength of a chain depends upon its weakest link, so one example 
from a classical wo% will be sufficient to demonstrate the inconsistency of the 
Day theory. The fallowing passage from Schubert's Sonata in A minor. Op. 42, 
Moderalo 
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first movement, measures 33-^5, is unquestiomibiy, in the key of C major. 
The chord marked * is unquestionably a chromatic chord in the key of C, for, 
it is immediately preceded and followed by chords which are definitely in this 
key. The name of this chord is, unquestionably, the common chord of B 
major, and it may be termed the leaiing-note major triad. As a borrowed 
chord, it occurs as the dominant triad in the key of E minor, one of the borrow- 
ing keys (page 3S7). This chord, it will be seen, occurs as the consonant basis 
of the primary pentad on B, in the key ol C, Ei. 15, page 385. While, its use, 
by one of the great classical masters, justifies the formation of chromatic major 
triads on diatonic notes other than the supertonic {which the Day theory lor- 
bids), justifies the system of borrowinz from the relaiitt minor keys (which the 
Day theory also forbids), and indirectly justifies the covtpUle series of primary 
pentads, which constitutes the harmonic basis of the enharmonic theory. 

" From the standpoint of the Day theory, this chord would be explained 
as follows: since the harmonic form of the chromatic scaJe does not comprLie 
the note D sharp, this note con only be regarded as an instance ol false nolii- 
tiim, and the composer should have written E flat, incidentally giving rise to 
false relation with the E natural in the treble of the preceding chord, but this 

r'nt may be overlooked; with this change, the three notes of the diord will 
found in the fundamental chord of the thirteenth on the supertonic, as the 
third, the minor ninth, and the major thirteenth, and the name of the chord, 
therefore, will be tht sixth invasion of the supertonic minor ninth and major 
thirteenth, wiUi the minor ninth Jalsdy notated, and the Itading-note doubled. Poor 
SchubertI " 

According to the virtually-a-Day-theorist it is, simply, the common chord 
oj B major, see Chapter XIX. In this oinnection it may be added that, al- 
though none of the three triads, A major, E major and B major, is recognized 
in the Day theory as a chromatic chord in the key of C, yet their use a& such 
cannot be denied; and with their acceptance, the whole family of attendant keys 
becomes even more closely miited with the original tonic than heretofore. One 
Day theorist, in acknowledging their claims as chromatic chords, ventures to 
call thetn the " false triads;" but is it not the theory rather than the triads, to 
which the term " false " should be applied? The fact that these triads are 
accepted at all by any disciple of this school te a tadt acknowledgment of the 
limitations of the Day theory. 

Another critic opines that Dr. Day is dead, that he was a worthy man, etc., 
but why disturb iiis ashes. Would that the " worthy man " were as " dead " 
as the critic seems to imagine! The date of his earthly demise (1S45), however, 
practically coincides, phcenix-like, with the birth of his harmonic theory, and 
it is the theory, not the man, which is under consideration. The author would 
be one of the last to disturb his ashes, but these ashes have been metamorphosed 
into seeds which have been sown broadcast in all English-speaking, not to 
mention other, Unds. Every teacher who pins his faith to chords of the eleventh 
and thirteenth, or who, in pedantic manner talks of fabe notation, is a standing 
witness tT) the fact that Dr. Day is still a living force. May the present treatise 
become a tool with which reposcat in pace will he carved upon his final torab- 
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The works oE the best composers, both andent and modern, teem with 
chromatic chords, the analysis of which from the standpoint of the Day theory, 
is just as complex atul illogical as that of the major triad in tbe Schubert sonatA, 
but which, from the standpoint of the enhaimonic theory, is simple and natural. 
That the chromatic element in music has not hitherto been reduced to a compre- 
hensive system, is no proof that the great composers did not employ any system 
at all in writing chromatic progrtssions. Prartirp. minf!«Jieicge ^theor^ ,jn. 
maUgs apBe Qjiiping to h armony; tlm _t_i;i t" "v, >h^ ^wsoftheo rv are derived 

aniT H.h4ihi'J [rr^pth"!- py^rTii-i. nf thj jw^j p^mp ospTS- 

The enharmonic theory is consistent and comprehensive; it justifies the 
hannonic progressions in the works of the composers of the past, and it will be 
ai^licable to those of the future, so long as the art of music is based upon the 
principles of equal temperament. As to its intrinsic value, time — the supreme 
critic in matters musical — alone will deliver an ultimate judgment. 

To Hr. Edmund Hardy, Mus. Bac, for valued suggestions in reviewing 
the manuscripts; and lo Miss N. R. Heam, for indefatigable work in copy- 
ing the examples and eierdses, the acknowledgments and tlianks of the 
author are due, and are herewith cordially tendered. 

The author, furthermore, desires to express his appreciation of the work 
accomplished by Mr. H. Clough-Ldghter, of the Boston Music Co. 'a Edito- 
rial staS, the eminent critic and composer, whose erudite muaiciaoship haa 
been iuvaluaUe in preparing this treatise for publidtion. 



■ J. mJMFREY ANGER 



Toronto, Canada, 
June 3, ipir. 
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GLOSSARY 



The folbwing terms, some of which ate not in ordinary use in connection 
with Hannony, some of which are variously emptoyed by writers on the theory , 
of music, while others have been originated in order to meet the requirements 
of a systematic treatment of this subject, are employed in the present work as 
explained below. 

Active ITotea, or notes of motion, the supertonic, subdominant, submediant 
and leading-note. 

AfflnltlTa Scales, those which have the same tonic, being analogous with 
felative scales, those which have the same signature. Affinitive scales are in 
chromatic relationship, while relative scales ore in diatonic relationship, with 
one another. 

Aitlfleial Tetrad, a chord of the seventh, the real root or generator of which 
is a major third below the nominal or apparent root, such as the chords of the 
minor and diminished sevenths, which are regarded as derivatives of pentads. 

AModate Scales, the tonic, dominant and subdominant, together with 
both their relative and affinitive scales; these scales, nine in number, conqnise 
the complete (diatonic and chromatic) material of a given key. 

Chromatic M odiflcatian, a chord in which one of the notes is absolutely 
di^laced by its upper or lower chromatic auxiliary riote. When two or more 
itotes are so displaced, the chord is regarded as a compound modification. 

Compound Suspeniion, the combination of two or more single suspen^ons, 
or the compounding of one or more suspensions with another discord. 

Deceptive Cadence, the dominant chord followed by the submediant. 
This progression is sometunes called the " iaterrupted " cadence; the real 
purpose of the cadence, however, is deception rather than interruption. 

Diatonic HodiScatlan, a chord in which one of the notes is absolutely dis- 
placed by its upper or lower auxiliary note. When two or more notes are so 
displaced the chord is regarded as a compound modification. 

Dia^cement, (i) absolute, as in the case of a modification, (2) temporary, 
as in the case of a suspendoD. 

Dorian Cadence, a name given to the progression which arises when the 
Phrygian cadence (of the major mode) is transcribed to the miuor mode. 

Enharmonic Scale, The Modem, a chromatic scale in which certain notes 
are employed xmdet two different names. This stale may be regaided as a 
convenient method of exhibiting the complete {diatonic and chromatic) material 
Of a key. Tlii 
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Sztieme Chromatic Seals, the name employed for the instrumental form 
of the chromatic scale, which comprises seventeen notes to the octave. 

Foitoltatii Chord, one ad^ng from the use of auxiliary notes. Such a 
chord is not regarded from the fundament&l standpoint. 

^U-Rota, Quarter-irote, Etc., terms indicating minim , crotchet, etc. 

Haptad, a fundamental discord comprising seven different notes, a chord 
of the thirteenth. 

Heptadic Theor;, the system of harmony which comprises chords of the 
eleventh and thirteenth. 

Hjpar, a prefix indicating " chromatlcaUy raised," such as hyper-tonic. 

Hypo, a prefix indicating " chromatically lowered;" it is employed only in 
oonoection with the extreme chromatic hypo-dominant. 

Imparfact CliromaticB, the minor supertonic, the minor mediant and the 
minor submediant, with their enharmonic equivalents the hyper-tonic, the 
hyper-supertonic and the hyper-dominant. 

Interrupted Cadence, the dominant chord followed by a rest. 

Intardomlnaiit, the chromatically raised subdominant; this note, l>eing a 
perfect chromatic, a distinguishing term is employed in preference to hyper- 
Bubdominant, 

Lsadinc-Hote Tatrad, a chord of the seventh on the leading-note, the 
leading-note being the actual root, as distinguished from the leading- tetrad, 
in which the leading-note is only the nominal root- 
Major Chromatic Scale, the melodic form of the chronmtic scale. 

Melodic Triads, triads formed from the notes of the melodic minor scale 
(sometimes called the additional triads), as distinguished from the harmonic 
triads, those formed from the notes of the harmonic minor scale. 

Minor Chromatic Scale, the harmonic form of the chromatic scale. 

Minor Tetrad, an artificial tetrad in which the seventh is minor, as dis- 
tinguished from a diminished tetrad, in which the seventh is diminished. In 
both cases the third is minor and the fifth diminished. 

Modlficationi, modified chords, diatonic and chromatic, q. v. 

Matiira] Tatrad, a chord of the seventh which naturally occurs in a scale, 
as distinguished from an artificial tetrad, a derivative of a pentad. 

Hate, (i) a character employed to represent a musical sound, such as half 
note, quarter-note, etc., and (3) a term employed to indicate a mus'cal sound, 
such as leading-note, highnote, wrong note. The term" tone "is not employed 
to indicate a musical sound, except indefinitely, as, fot eiample, the tone of a 
piano. This term, together with semitone, is employed chiefly in 
ment of intervals, hence the term " diatonic." 

PaMive not«i, or notes of rest, the tonic, mediant and dominant. 

Perfect Chromalica, the interdominant and subtonic, which are 



humonic&lly cliuige*ble, except foT use as chromatic auxiliaiies, or in ctmnec- 
tion with the rerely employed eitreme chromatic chords. 

PentBd, a fundamental discord comprising five different notes, a chord of 
the ninth. 

Pmtadic Theorj, the system of liannony nhicb comprises chords of the 
seventh and ninth, but rejects chords of the eleventh and thirteenth. 

Vbrj^an Cadences, the mediant major triad preceded by, usually, a chord 
of the sixth on the subdominant. 

PrscadentiBl Chord, a chord employed before the periect cadence; such 
chords do not contain the leading-note. 

Retardation, a note tied over from one chord, to which it belongs, into the 
Dext. to which it does not bdong; but which, unlike a suspension, moves dis- 
junctly. 

Snbordinate Chromatic Chord, one not borrowed from an associate scale, 
as distinguished from an ordinate chromatic chord, which may be regarded 
as having been borrowed, in the first instance, from a, nearly related scale. 

Sab-inipeniiou, a suspension formed by the use of the lower auxiliary 
note, and which, therefore, rises in resolution. 

Sobtonic, the note a. tone below tbe tonic. 

Snpaiior Tetrads and Pentads, those derived from the tonic, dominant 
and supertonic, as generators, in both modes; inferior tetrads and pentads occur 
in the major mode only, and are derived from the submediant, the mediant 
and leading-note as generators. 

Symbol, a stenographic method oi naming chords. 

Tetrad, a fundamental discord comprising four different notes, a chord of 
the seventh. 

Tetradic Theory, the system of harmony which limits chord constructioo 
to the confines of an octave. 

Tonal Intenilt;, a term applied to the relative degrees of acuteness and 
gravity in connection with both diatonic and chromatic notes. 

Tonal Vision, the faculty of appreciating the effect oC tmmc through the 
medium of the eye, sometimes called " bearing with the eye." 

Transitioii, passing from one key into another without the use of any chord 
derived from the dominant of the new key. 

Ttuniot Rote, an auxiliary note forming part of a turn; the pasdng note 
passes onwards, the turning note retunu. 
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A TREATISE ON HARMONY 

PART III 
INTRODUCTION 

The chromatic element is said to have been first introduced 
into musical composition by Orlandus Lassus (Roland de Lattre), 
1520-1594; but, though employed more or less freely by all suc- 
ceeding composers, no attempt, apparently, was made to treat 
this important subject systematically until about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, when a notable work on Harmony by Dr. 
Alfred Day was published. 

It is customary in works on Harmony to treat the diatonic 
element in a systematic manner, but, unless the author is an 
avowed disciple of Dr. Day, not so the chromatic element; the more 
frequently employed chromatic chords are merely enumerated 
and briefly explained, on the lines adopted in Chapter XVIII 
(Part n) of the present treatise. If it be posdble, however, the 
chromatic elemmt, as well as the diatonic, should be treated, 
not only in a systematic, but also in a logical and a comprehen- 
sive manner. The Day theory, as was said above, is systematic, 
and it is logical as far as it goes, but it is by no means comprehen- 
sive. This theory, moreover, has given rise to abundant contro- 
versy, being accepted by many theorists as the only correct ba^ 
of the chromatic element, and being rejected by others as unsound 
and erroneous, from both the diatonic and chromatic standpoints. 

Refer^ce has already been made (in the Introduction to 
Part II) to the fact that there are, from the diatonic standpoint, 
three distinct theories of chord construction in vogue at the present 
day, and the modem student, in whatever path his steps are 
directed, ^lould at least possess some knowledge of their charac- 
teristic features. These theories, in regard to fundamratal dis- 
cords, are as follows: 
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860 INTRODUCTION 

I. That which comprises chords of flie 7th only, whidi may 

be tenned the Tetrodic theory; 
a. That whidi comprises both chorda of tiie 7th and 9th, 

which may be termed the Pentadic theory; and 
3. That which comprises chords of the 7th, gth, nth and 

13th, which may be tenned the Heptadic theory. 
In the tetradic and pentadic theories, the chromatic element 
is regarded chieSy from the melodic standpoint; in the heptadic 
(Day) theory it is regarded duefiy from the harmonic standpoint. 
The present treatise, in relation to the diatonic element, is based 
on the pentadic theory, but in relation to the chromatic element, 
a departure is made from the original theory, and this element is 
regarded chiefly from the harmonic standpoint. 

THE TETRADIC THEORY 

According to the tetradic theory, chord construction is con- 
fined to the limits of an octave; pentads, therefore, are unavail- 
able, and consequently, unrecognized. Chords known as pentads 
in the other theories, are known under other names in this theory, 
the ninth being regarded as an unessential dissonance — a sus- 
pension or an auxiliary note. Chromatic chords are fonned, 
almost exclusively, upon the principle of chromatically altering 
the notes of diatonic chords; when otherwise, they are regarded 
as borrowed chords. 

On first thought it might appear reasonable to argue that the 
tetradic theory is above criticism, for, since the tonal material of 
music is comprised within the limits of an octave, and snce one 
octave, except in the matter of pitch alone, is identically the same 
as another, so every chord in rnvsac may presumably be obtained 
within this restricted sphere. 

On second thought, however, it will be found that there are 
some valid objections to this theory in connection with both the 
diatonic and the chromatic elements. 

Hie restriction of music to the limits of an octave is not jus- 
tified either by nature or by art. The humui voice, for example, 
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INTRODUCnON 867 

is by no means limited to an octave; and the hannonic chord of 
nature, the scientific basis of chord construction, extends over an 
unlimited number of octaves. While, in art, the suspension 9 to 
8, one of the most frequently employed discoixls, is, of course, im- 
practicable, without exceeding such narrow confines. Further- 
more, the various octaves in themselves are not of equal value 
from the harmonic standpoint, for, a chord which is acceptable 
in one octave may be intolerable in another; compare, for example, 
the lower octaves on the pianoforte with those in the middle of 
the instrument. 

Wherefore, no apparent purpose is served, and no material 
advantage obtained, by this limitation in chord construction. 

The theory of octave limitation precludes, of course, the 
formation of pentads; but the non-recognition of these chords is 
in the light of a retrogression in the development of harmony, for, 
from an historical standpoint, pentads were accepted before they 
were rejected. That the ninth is frequently treated as a sugren- 
sion or an auxiliary note, is not a sufficient reason for rejecting 
the chord, for, the chord may be, and frequently is, employed as an 
independent discord, as a chord of motion, each of its constituent 
notes proceeding to a note of the tonic chord — the chord of 
rest. 

In r^ard to the derivatives of pentads, the tetradic theory of 
harmony is very defective. The chord of the leading-seventh, 
for example, is not regarded as a dominant discord, notwithstand- 
ii^ that it naturally resolves upon the tonic chord; while the 
leading-note is regarded as the absolute root of the chord. That 
the leading seventh is a dominant discord, however, may be readily 
proved. For, the first inversion of the triad on the leading-note, 
when it resolves upon the tonic chord, is a dominant discord, and 
is employed as such at the cadence in counterpoint, whenever the 
Canto Fermo is in the bass; this chord is, therefore, a derivativejof 
the dominant seventh. In like manner, if a seventh be added to 
this triad, and the chord be resolved upon the tonic, it will still 
remain a dominant discord, and will, therefore, be a derivative of 
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the dominant ninth. The addition of the seventh does not abso< 
lutdy change the whole character of a chord, it is simply an har- 
monic enrichment; the root is not changed thereby, and the gen- 
eral purpose of the chord is not affected. 

Wherefore, no apparent purpose is served, and no material 
advantage obtained, by this rejection of chords of the ninth. 

The tetradic theory, though restricted in regard to the dia- 
tonic element, is the reverse, in regard to the chromatic. Upon 
the principle of chromatic alteration, even the simplest concords 
may be converted into unreasonable discords. Nor is there let or 
hindrance by law or precept, in this respect, other than the general 
rule that the part which moves by a chromatic semitone must 
proceed by a diatonic semitone. Composers, it is well-known, 
write chromatic progressions largely upon these very lines, and, as 
a matter of fact, there is little if any objection to the principle, 
the objection lies in the fact that there is apparenUy no limitation 
to the use of chromatic notes; in this respect, good taste, — a 
variable quality on the part of the average student, — alone 
determines where the lines must be drawn. The following ex- 
ample illustrates the principle of chromatic alteration as applied 
to the triad of C major. 



The triad at (a) b converted into a minor triad at (6), into 
an augmented triad at (c), and into a diminished triad at (rf). 
Of the C flat in the triad at (rf), it may be said that this note is of 
very rare occurrence in the key of C, and students would be well 
advised not to employ it at all; and the same remark may be 
applied to the anomalous triad at (e). The diminished triad on 
the chromatically raised root, at (/), is practicable, and this triad 
leather with those at (6), (c), (d) and (c), will all be considered "n 
the present volume. The triads at (|) and (A) can onK 
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ployed as chromatk: fortuitous chords, for, perfect intavals must 
not be employed under other names in chord constructioD; the 
triad at ig) contains an augmented third, and that at (h) a doubly 
diminished fifth, both of these intervals being the enharmonic 
equivalents of a perfect fourth. The triads at (j) and (_;') are, in 
a word, unmusical; it is one of the first laws in music that no note 
of a diatonic scale may be enharmonically changed under any con- 
ditions, unless it be for the puipose of modulation, in which case, 
of couEse, it is no longer a note of the scale under consideration. 
The chromatic changes exemplified in these particular triads — (t) 
and {_;') — simply lead to unbridled license on the part of the 
student; they are not to be found in the works of the great clas- 
sical composers, and they do not tend to elevate the art. 

Wherefore, no apparent purpose is served, and no material 
advantage obtained, by this extravagance in chromatic altera- 
tion. Wherefore, also, the tetradic theory, as a theory, fails to 
fulfil the requirements of modem harmony. 

THE PBNTADIC THEORY 
The original pentadic theory has been explained in Parts I 
and II of the present treatise; it need only be added here that the 
chromatic element in this theory is practically the same as that in 
the tetradic theory, and it is, therefore, open to similar objections. 
The chromatic element in the modem pentadic theory, as adopted 
in the present volume, will be duly explained after some reference 
has been made to the work accomplished by Dr. Day in the cause 
of Harmony. 

THE HEPTADIC THEORY 
"Alfred Day, M.D,, the author of an important theory of harmony, 
was bom in London, in January, 1810. In accordance with the wishes 
of his father, he studied in London and Paris for the medical profession, 
and, after taking a degree at Heidelberg, practised in London as a 
bomceopathist. His father's want of sympathy for his musical inclina- 
tions in his earlier years having prevented him from attaining a suffi- 
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dent degree of practical skiU in the ait, he turned his attention to the 
study of its principles, and formed the idea of making a consbtent and 
complete theory of Harmony, to replace the chaos of isolated rules and 
exceptions, founded chiefly on irregular observation of the practice of 
great composers, which, till comparatively lately, was all that in reality 
supphed the place of system. He took some years in maturing his 
theoiy, and pubhshed it finally in 1845, three years only before his 
death, Februaiy 11, 1849." * 

Dr. Day's theory, even before his work on Harmony was 
published, was endorsed by Sir George Macfarren (1813-1887), 
who, in i860, published his own work, entitled, "The Rudiments 
of Harmony," in which he not only advocated, but also somewhat 
further developed, the principles or^jinated by Dr. Day. Mac- 
farren succeeded Sir Stemdale Bennet as Professor of Music at 
Cambridge in 1875, in the following year became principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and, in recognition of his services in 
the cause of music, was knighted in 1883. With such a champion, 
the Day theories were rapidly promulgated, and before the end 
of the nineteenth century many eminent theorists in both Europe 
and America had adopted the same, had taught the same to their 
pupils, and had written further treatises upon the same. Yet, 
notwithstanding its numerous adherents, since, theorists equally 
eminent, have refused to accept the Day theory, it may be as- 
sumed, that, up to a certain point, this theory must be I<^cal, 
and the ai^uments conclusive, but that beyond this point, it and 
they give rise to diversity of opinion. 

Dr. Day divides the subject of Harmony into two distinct 
parts, namely, (i) the Diatonic or strict, and (2) the Chromatic 
or free; each part is treated independently of the other, but they 
are united, as it were, by a chapter on what he terms, Diatonic 
free harmony. Since the principles enunciated in Part I have 
not been adopted, so far as any original treatment of the subject 
is concerned, by any of his successors, and since they have practi- 
oUly no bearing on the subject under consideration, namely, the 

■ From lb* ardd* " Digr " in Giovi'i Didioury. 
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chromatic element in music, it will not be necessary to devote any 
attention to them. It is in his treatment of " Chromatic harmony,, 
or harmony in the free style," as he calls it, that Dr. Day's repu- 
tation was established. 

"Hb e:(p1anatton of the chromatic system was quite new, and bis 
prefatory remarks so well explain his principles that they may be fitly 
quoted. After pointing out that the laws of diatonic harmony had 
been so stretched to apply them to modern styles that they seemed 
'utterly opposed to practice,' he proceeds; 'Diatonic discords require 
preparation because they are unnatural; chromatic do not because 
they may be said to be already prepared by nature' — since the har- 
monics of a root note give the notes which form with it the combinations 
he calls fundamental discords. 'The harmonics from any given note are 
a major third, perfect fifth, minor seventh, minor or major ninth, elev- 
enth, and minor or major thirteenth.' And this series gives the com- 
plete category of the fundamental chords of Day's chromatic system. 
Moreover, with the view of simpfifying the tonal development of music, 
and giving a larger scope to the basis of a single key — and, thereby, 
avoiding the consideration of innumerable short transitions — he gives 
a number of chromatic chords as belonging essentially to every key, 
though their signatures may not be sufficient to supply them, and with 
the same object builds his fundamental discords on the basis of the 
supertonic and tonic as well as on the dominant. In respect of this he 
says: 'The reason why the tonic, dominant, and supertonic are chosen 
for roots is, because the harmonics in nature rise in the same mantier^ 
first the harmonics of any given note, then those of its fifth or dom- 
inant, then those of the fifth of that dominant, being the second or 
supertonic of the original note. The reason why the harmonics of 
the next fifth are not used is, because that note itself is not a note of 
the diatonic scale, being a httle too sharp (as the fifth of the super- 
tonic), and can only be used as a part of a chromatic chord,' The 
advantages of this system of taking a number of chromatic chords 
imder the hea<j of one key, will be obvious to any one who wishes for a 
complete theory to analyse the progressions of keys in modem music 
as well as their harmonic structure. For instance, even in the early 
'Sonata Pathetique' of Beethoven, under a less comprehensive system, 
it would be held that, in the first bar, there was a transition from the 
original key of C minor to G; whereas under this Extern the first modu- 
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lation would be held to take place in the fourth bar, to E flat, wbidi is 
far more logical and systematic."* 

From this extended quotation it will be seen that Dr. Day 
-advocates the formation of a chord upon the dominant consisting 
of a scries of super-imposed thirdSj and comprising every note in 
both the major and minor mode; this chord, known as the domi- 
nant thirteenth, may be employed in the following four different 
forms : 



Bx.2 




(n) With the major ninth and major thirteenth, (6) with the 
minor ninth and minor thirteenth, (c) with the ninth major and 
thirteenth minor, and {d) with the ninth minor and the thirteenth 
major. 

It is not to be supposed that all the notes of these gigantic 
chords were intended to be sounded simultaneously, although such 
a discord might, under certain conditions, be possible; the special 
use of these chords was, apparently, in connection with the analysis 
of chords. The convenience of the system is most patent, for, 
since the chord at (a), for example, contains all the notes of the 
major diatonic scale, so every diatonic chord might be regarded 
as a more or less incomplete form of this chord, and, therefore, 
could be readily explained. 

Chords of the ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth, it may here be 
said, are mentioned in the work on Harmony by Albrechtsbergei, 
(1736-1809), but the chords in this case are formed by adding a third, 
a fifth, and a seventh, respectively, below a chord of the seventh. The 
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idea of adding another third above a chord of the ninth, so forming a 
chord of the eleventh, and then another third, so forming a chord of the 
thirteenth, was, presumably, original on the part of Dr. Day. . 

The most important feature in the Day theory, however, is 
the systematic method in which the chromatic element in music is 
treated. Fundamental (or primary) sevenths on the tonic and 
supertonic are, for the first time in the history of music, regarded 
as chromatic chords; and the arguments brought forward to prove 
that these chords may be employee in a key without inducing a 
modulation, should be sufficiently convincing to every modem 
theorist. Chords of the major and minor ninth on the tonic and 
supertonic are next considered. The chord of the eleventh on 
these notes is forbidden by Dr. Day: "The chord of the eleventh," 
he saj^, "unlike the chords of the seventh and ninth, can only be 
taken on the dominant." The reason given for excluding this 
chord, is "because its resolution, if taken on either tonic or super- 
tonic, would be out of the key." Finally, the chords of the thir- 
teenth on the tonic and supertonic, the ninth and thirteenth being 
either major or minor, as in the case of the dominant thirteenth, 
are considered. 

Although Dr. Day excluded the eleventh from the tonic and 
supertonic thirteenths, and notwithstanding that Macfarren en- 
dorses this particular feature of the theory, yet more modern 
authors have not only included the eleventh in these chords, but 
have also advocated the use of the chords of the tonic and super- 
tonic eleventh. 

The three chords of the thirteenth in their complete forms may 
be exhibited thus: 



Ex.3 
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These chords, having once been established, became the har- 
monic basis of the chromatic scale which Dr. Day adopted, and 
which has since become known as the hamionic form of the chro- 
matic scale. But, it may be said, so far as this scale itself is con- 
cerned, that it is obtainable from the chords of the minor ninth 
on the tonic, dominant and supertonic, without any reference to 
the elevenths or thirteenths. 

Mention may be made of Dr. Day's valuable arguments on the 
diSeience between the diatonic and chromatic semitone. He condu- 
^vely proves that, theoretically, the diatonic semitone is the larger of 
the two, in other words, that the interval C to D flat is slightly greater, 
from the standpoint of acoustics, than the interval C to C sharp. This 
point, however, is of no practical importance in coimection with Har- 
mony, for, according to the laws of equal temperament, these semitones 
are identically the same in point of size; they differ only in notation 
and use. 

Reference should also be made to one particular chord which 
is considered under the heading of the dominant eleventh, namely, 
the chord generally known as the "Added sixth." This chord is 
claimed to be the third inversion of the dominant eleventh, the 
root and third of which are, of course, omitted. 

After the treatment of the fundamental discords has been 
exhausted, Dr. Day next considers the chords of the Augmented 
sixth. For these chords, probably for the first time in the history 
of music, a double root ia claimed. The bass-note of the follow- 
ing chords, for example, is regarded as a primary harmonic of the 
generator C, the dominant, while the upper notes are regarded as 
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primary harmonics of the generator D, and, therefore, as second- 
ary harmonics of G. By secondary harmonic is tmderstood a 
note generated from one of the harmonics of a given generator. 
Dr. Day states that the interv^ of the augmented sixth " should 
not be inverted, because the upper note, being a secondary har- 
monic and capable of belonging only to the secondary root, should 
not be beneath the lower, wkkh con only belong to the primary 
root." The three forma of this chord may occur, not only on the 
minor submediant, as exemplified in Ex. 4, but, also, on the minor 
supertonic; in the latter case the tonic and dominant are the roots. 

The chromatic element in music is finally considered in con- 
nection with "Passing notes in the free style," when, in certain 
cases, the necessity for the use of the melodic form of the chro- 
matic scale, which has hitherto been excluded, is recognized. 
After which a chapter on enharmonic modulation brings this 
unique treatise on Harmony to a conclusion. 

On first thought it might appear reasonable to argue that the 
heptadic theory is above criticism; in the first place because it is 
founded upon a system, and surely some system is preferable to 
none at all; and, in the second place, because it is a convenient 
theory; convenient, because the dominant thirteenth comprises 
all the notes of the diatonic scale, so that any and every diatonic 
chord may presumably be explained, and, convenient, because 
the three fundamental discords comprise the notes of -a com- 
plete chromatic scale, so that any and every chromatic chord 
may, presumably, be explained. 

On second thought, however, it will be found that there are 
some valid objections to the heptadic theory, in connection with 
both the diatonic and the chromatic elements. 

With regard to the chord of the eleventh, it may be said that 
even Dr. Day himself apparently regards this chord in the light of 
a stepping stone to the diord of the thirteenth, for, in the case of 
the tonic and supertonic fundamental discords, the use of the 
eleventh is forbidden, notmthstanding that the thirteenth is re- 
garded as an essential note. The principal use of the dominant 
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eleventh, according to Dr. Day, seems to be in connection with 
the above-mentioned much abused chord of the "Added sixth," 
which, as was said above, he regards as the dominant eleventh 
with the dominant and the leading-note omitted; reminding one 
of the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet and Ophelia omitted ! And, if 
this kind of analysis can be defended, then why should not the 
tonic chord be called "the fifth inversion of the dominant thir- 
teenth?" According to the tetradic theory, the root of this chord 
is the supertonic, but Helmholtz, the great German philosopher, 
and Rameau, a noted French author, both claim the subdominant 
as the root of this chord. The mystery surrounding the chord is 
probably attributable to the fact that there are two chords con- 
sbting of identically the same notes, one of which naturally re- 
solves upon the tonic chord, while the other naturally reserves 
upon the dominant. (Part II, Chap. XII.) 




The chord marked* in Ex. 5 (a), is the "Added sixth," 
and its resolution upon the tonic chord constitutes a vaiiatirai a[ 
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the plagal cadence. This chord is really a subdominant triad, 
to which a sixth is added, hence the name; the sixth is, therefore, 
the dissottant note, and the chord may be regarded as a diatonk 
modificaUon. The sixth is frequently introduced as a passing 
note, as at (6), when it is very evident that the root of the chord 
is the subdominant. According to the Day theory this chord is 
a dominant eleventh, G being the root; but as the root and third 
are omitted the seventh and ninth become consonant intervals, 
while, of course, D — the sixth — is also consonant. 

The chord marked * in Ex. 5 (c), is the first inversion of a 
secmidary tetrad on the supertonic; the fifth, therefore, is now 
the dissonant note, and, as such, it is prepared and resolved in 
the usual manner. The whole passage is a sequence of secondary 
sevenths, a dominant sequence, that is to say, the roots rise a 
fourth or fall a fifth, consequently the root of this chord is D; F, 
in this case, could not be the root. According to the Day theory 
G is the root not only of this chord but also of all the other tetrads 
in this passage, with the result that consonances become disso- 
nances, and dissonances, consonances; and the theory, whether it 
be regarded as convenient or anything else, becomes contrary, 
illogical, and inconsistent. 

With regard to the chord of the thirteenth, thoi^h, at first 
sight, it may appear convenient to be able to call any chord by this 
name, which cannot be satisfactorily explained in any other way, 
yet, since there are so many possible combinations of the notes of 
this chord, the name — dominant thirteenth — becomes indefinite, 
and e^)ecially is this the case, when it is remembered that the 
dominant minor thirteenth (with minor ninth) is available for use 
in the major mode. Dr. Day furnishes no less than setenty differ- 
ent examples of the use of this chord, some in four-part and some 
in five-part harmony, many of the latter being of an extremely 
harsh character. Each of these examples is accompanied with 
one or more rules, to which there are sometimes exceptions, so 
that the whole chapter results in a mass of complications leading 
to "confusion worse confounded." 
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Two forms of this chord may be briefly considered, that at 
(a), — Ex. 6 — which comprises the dominant with its third and 
thirteenth, and that at (6) which is the same, chord with the 
sevoith included 

Bx.6 
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The chord at (a) is figured 6, and the name "dominant sixth" 
is, therefore, just as applicable and quite as justifiable as the name 
"dominant thirteenth." This chord is figured ^^ by Macfarren, 
but it is not customary m figured liasses to employ any figure 
higher than the number 9, that is to say, any double figures at 
all. The dominant sixth, must not be confused with the first 
inversion of the mediant triad; the latter chord is rarely employed 
except in sequences, while the former is of common occurrence. 

The chord at (b), — Ex. 6 — is figured gi and this is the chord, 
the one chord, to which reference is almost invariably made when 
the term "dominant thirteenth" is employed; the name "domin- 
ant sixth and seventh," however, is more definite, for it exactly de- 
scribes this particular chord, whereas "dominant thirteenth" is 
employed for a great number (sixty-nine?) of other chords. 

Upon the treatment of this chord — Ex. 6, (b), — depends en- 
tirely the question as to whether or not it should have a distinctive 
name. When, as in Ex. 7, the treble note is eather preceded as 
at (ii), or followed as at (6), by the note below, that is to say, by 
the fifth of the root, the chord is simply a dominant seventh, 
with the sixth introduced ornamentally as an auxiliary note; at 
(a) the sixth is employed as a free turning note; at (b) the fifth is 
temporarily displaced, the sixth being either a suspension or an 
accented auxiliary note. When the fifth is not introduced at all, 
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that is to say, when the fifth is absolutely displaced (as in Ex. 6), 
then a distinctive name is desirable, and a definite name is 
preferable to an indefinite name in this and in all cases. 
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These chords — Ex. 6 (o) and (fi) — are equally available for 
use in the minor mode, when the sixth, which is almost invariably 
placed in the treble, becomes a minor interval. The general 
treatment of the chords is the same, whether the mode is major 
or minor. The natural resolution of the dominant sixth and 
seventh is ^own in Ex. 8; (a), in the major mode, and (6), in 
the niinor. 




The following chords, which, it will be seen, are identically 
the same on the piano, must now be considered. According to 
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Dr. Day, these chords are not only identically the same from an 
instrumental standpoint, but they are also identically the same 
in name and in effect; and this may be said to be the crucial point in 
the Day theory. The names, "dominant eleventh and thirteenth" 
can at least be tolerated, but when Dr. Day claims that an aug- 
mented fifth, a dissonant interval, is identically the same as a minor 
sixth, a consonant interval, it can readily be seen why so many 
eminent musicians have rejected his theory. Dr. Day, moreover, 
does not stop at this pomtj he states and claims that whenever 
the chord at (a) — Ex. 9 — is employed, the composer — whoso- 
ever he may be — is guilty of false notation, in other words, has 
written an incorrect note. It is truly a convenient theory, for it 
is certainly a matter of much convenience, when a progression 
occurs which is not in accordance with the principles of the theory, 
to be able to qualm the conscience by saying that the composer 
is wrong; but, if musical works are to be judged and analysed on 
these lines, it will be found that all the great composers are sys- 
tematically wrong in their use of certain chromatic notes, namely, 
the hypertonic, the hyper-supertonic (the note employed m the 
present instance) and the hyper-dominant. — The prefix "hyper" 
here indicates "chromatically" raised. (See Appendix I, Part I.) 
It was stated above that Dr. Day drew a line of distinction 
between the diatonic and the chromatic semitone, claiming that 
the latter was theoretically smaller than the former; admitting 
this to be the case from the stan<j^int of acoustics, the diatonic 
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semitone being in the ratio of 15: 16, and the chromatic, 24 : 25, 
he might at least have credited the great composers with recog- 
nizing the same difference, and might have granted them the 
privilege of employing that one which, for the time being, appealed 
to their emotions. This privilege, however, is emphatically de- 
nied, and the theory, therefore, contradicts itself; */ accepts the 
difference but rejects the disHtwHon. 

Reverting now to the chords in Ex. g, it may be said that the 
augmented fifth of the dominant in the major mode, and the 
minor sixth of the dominant in the minor mode, are often intro- 
duced ornamentally in connection with the perfect cadence, as 
shown in the following example: 
Ex.10 




At (fl) — Ex, 10 — the fifth of the dominant {in the treble) is 
followed by a chromatic semitone ; at (6) , it is followed by a diatonic 
semitone. In each case the natural resolution of the chord is 
given; without the resolution, the emotional effect of the semitone 
would not be obtained. Let each of these progressions be played 
slowly, two or three times, on the piano, and, notwithstanding the 
fact that the D sharp and the E flat are identically the same in 
pitch, it will be found that a difference in effect is clearly discernible ; 
an aesthetic difference, the augmented fifth of the root — the hy- 
persupertonic — is tinged with joy, while the minor sixth of the 
root — the minor mediant — is tinged with sorrow. According to 
the Day theory, the D sharp is false notation, the note should be 
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E flat in each case. Musical notation may be defined as the art 
of transcribing to paper the eSect of musical sounds; and this 
effect is as readily appreciated with the eye as with the ear by the. 
true musician. If, therefore, the above progressions differ from 
one another when played on the piano, then they should be notated 
differently when transcribed to paper. Beethoven, it is well known, 
composed his greatest works whilst suffering from total deafness; 
he, through the eye alone, was able to appreciate the majestic 
harmonies of the " Choral Symphony." Wherefore, it is a reflec- 
tion upon the genius of the great composers, to state that they 
wrote one thing but intended another, or to claim that they heed- 
lessly or needlessly sacrificed correct notation for convenient nota- 
tion. 

Now, the notes D sharp and E flat, instead of being intro- 
duced after the dominant chord, may be employed in the dominant 
chord, in the treble, in place of the fifth of the root, which thus 
becomes absolutely displaced, as shown in Ex. 9. The chord at 
{a) thus becomes a chromatic modification, and the chord at 
(b), a diatonic modification, but the resolution is the same, 
and the resultant effect practically the same, as when the notes 
D sharp and E flat are introduced ornamentally, as in Ex. 10. 
They are, therefore, two entirely different chords, they naturally 
belong to two different keys (C major and C minor), and, more- 
over, they must have two different names. Thejr names, respec- 
tively, are "the dominant augmented fifth and seventh," and 
"the dominant minor sixth and seventh," names, which may not 
be as convenient as the name "dominant thirteenth," but which 
at least possess the merit of definitely determining the character 
of the chord, a feature far more desirable than that of indefinite 
convenience. 

With regard to Dr. Day's statement that the interval of the 
augmented sixth cannot be inverted, it need only be said that this 
statement is not in accordance with facts, for the third inversion 
of the German sixth, when the interval is, of course, inverted, has 
been employed by the best composers. 
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Dr. Day's statement with regard to the fifth of the super- 
tonic, which he claims is not a note of the diatonic scale, being 
"a little too sharp," may be and is perfectly true from the stand- 
point of acoustics, but, in his endeavors to establish a principle, 
he overlooks one very important point, namely, that acoustics and 
equal temperament are by no means one and the same thing. Acous- 
tics is the basis of the science of music, but equal temperament is 
the basis of the art. B flat, for example, as the minor seventh 
of C, is also out of tune (again a little too sharp), with B flat the 
seventh harmonic of the generator C, nevertheless it is the ovt-of- 
tune note which is employed in equal temperament; while, even 
the major third of art is not perfectly in tune with the major third 
of nature. 

Another illustration of this point will be seen in the major and 
minor tones. The interval between the first and second degrees 
of the major scale, is a major tone, with the vibration ratio of S 
to 9, while the interval between the second and third degrees is a 
minor tone, with the ratio of g to lo. Now, the first and second 
degrees in the key of D, for example, are exactly the same, accord- 
ing to the laws of equal temperament, as the second and third degrees 
in the" key of C," wherefore, if the note D has, say, 288 vibrations, 
then the note E, in the key of D, will have 324 vibrations, whereas 
in the key of C this selfsame note, E, will have only 320 vibrations. 
Theoretically, this is a fact, practically, it is absurd. The difference 
between theory and practice in this and in similar instances, may 
be explained on the grounds, that the demands of equality in art 
have necessitated the sacrifice of inequality in science. Even sup- 
posing that the violinist and the vocalist can exemplify the differ- 
ence between the major and the minor tone, the effect would not 
be in accordance with the principles upon which the modem 
major diatonic scale is constructed, for the fundamental principle 
of this construction is equal temperament. 

Equal temperament may be defined as the division of the 
octave into twelve exactly equal semitones. These semitones 
constitute a chromatic scale, seven of the semitones being diatonic. 
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and five chromatic; but, whether diatonic or chromatic, they aie 
all mathematicaily equal. It follows, therefore, that all the perfect 
fifths will also be equal, and equal in every respect; for, it is upon 
this very principle of equality that the modem system of scale 
construction is based, every new scale being the exact counter- 
part of the last, exact in every particular except that of pitch 
alone. Wherefore, Dr. Day's statement, that one of these perfect 
fifths is out of tune, is erroneous. 

In the old meantone, or unequal temperament system, the 
semitones were not all equal, and, consequently, the perfect fifths 
were not all equal, with the result that certain keys, called 
"wolves," could not be employed at all. Johann Sebastian Bach, 
however, struck the death blow to this system in the "Wohl- 
temperirtea KJavier," in which there are two preludes and fugues in 
every key; and, after his death (1750), the old system gradually 
passed away, and the modem or equal temperament became, and 
has since remained, the definitely established system. 

In the equal temperament system the perfect fifths are tem- 
pered (hence the name), that is to say, tuned slightly flat; but so 
slight is this flatness that the human ear can scarcely appreciate 
the difference between the tempered and the natural fifth. To be 
exact, the tempered fifth is ^ of a conmia flatter than the nat- 
ural fifth; and a comma (the name for the difference between a 
major and a minor tone) is about 5 of a diatonic semitone. This 
tempering, which is the basis of the art of piano-forte tuning, is 
indispensable for the purposes of harmony, and equal tempera- 
ment alone enables the composer to write in any and in every key, 
and to modulate to or from any key by means of enharmonic 
changes. 

There are, therefore, now no "wolves," and no fifths "a 
little too sharp," and no difference between the diatonic and the 
chromatic semitone; wherefore, the primary minor ninth on the 
submediant, the mediant and the leading-note may be taken for 
the purpose of extending the principles of the chromatic element 
beyond the inconvenient and illogical limitations of the Day theory. 
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It is unnecessary to consider other points in this remarkable 
theory, sufficient has been said to show that it does not furnish 
a satisfactory explanation of certain chromatic chords, and, con- 
sequently, it fails to furnish the correct chromatic material at the 
command of the composer. As a theory, so far as chords of the 
ninth are concerned, and these in relation to the tonic, the domi- 
nant and the supertonic, as roots or generators, it holds good for 
the minor or artificial mode only; when applied to the major or - 
natural mode it is woefully deficient. The whole question may 
be summed up thus: if the Day theory of the chromatic element 
in music is correct, then the principles upon which chromatic 
progressions have been written by the greatest exponents of the 
art of music, are incorrect, and, ex necessitate rei, the converse 
must hold good. 

The chief defects of the Day theory may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows : — 

^) It was altogether unknown to the great classical masters 
of the Bach to Beethoven period (and even later); indeed, it fr&- 
quently happens that chords employed by these composers cannot 
be explained by the Day theory, in which case the chords are 
said to be written in False notation. 

(2) The compound intervals of the eleventh and thirteenth 
being represented in figured basses by their simple forms — the 
fourth and sixth, the names " dominant fourth and dominant sixth" 
are more applicable and quite as justifiable as the names "dond- 
nant eleventh and thirteenth." 

(3) These names, furthermore, are indefinite. Dr. Day fur- 
ni^es thirty-two different examples of the use of the dominant 
eleventh, and as many as seventy different examples of the use of 
the dominant thirteenth. 

(4) The theory completely overthrows the generally accepted 
theory of roots, and, consequently, root progressions, for any dia- 
tonic triad or chord of the seventh may be regarded as an in- 
complete form of the dominant thirteenth. 

(5) The harmonic form of the chromatic scale being the basb 
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of this theory, ajid this scale being derivable from the chords of 
the ninth on the tonic, dominant, and supeitoiuc, notkmg is gained 
by adding the eleventh and thirteenth to these generators. 

(6) It is founded (as has been shown above) upon a false 
estimate of the true significance of egual temperament, in which, 
for the purpose of enharmonic changes, all the semitones — 
whether diatonic or chromatic — must be regarded as being ab- 
solutely equal. 

(7) Finally, when applied to the works of the great modem 
composers — Wagner, and his contemporaries and successors, tliis 
theory signally fails, for, in the chromatic extensions of the modes 
now in vc^e, a primary seventh (to mention one chord alone) 
may be employed not only upon the tonic, the dominant and the 
supertonic — as advocated by Dr. Day — but, also, upon aU the 
degrees of the major scale. 

The chief features in the tetradic theory, to which heptadic 
theorists object, are diatonie restriction and chromatic extrava- 
gance, while the chief features in the heptadic theory, to which 
tetradic theorists object, are diatonic extravagance and chromatic 
restrtciion. Were either of these theories perfect, the other would 
cease to exist. That there are good features in both cannot be 
denied, and a "happy medium," retaining the good and eliminat- 
ing the bad, is surely a consummation devoutly to be wished. 



THE HODBRN ENHARMONIC SCALE 

Tie enharmonic theory of the chromatic element in music — 
the modem pentadic theory — has been evolved on a logical 
basis from a natural source, and has been developed with the 
express object of extending the restricted features, and avoiding 
the extravagant features, of the other theories. This theory has 
been in use since the commencement of the present century, and 
is, therefore, neither a new venture nor an untried experiment. It 
is being advanced with the consdentious endeavor to offer a 
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solution to certain theoretical difficulties whicli, for many genera- 
tions, have hampered the science of harmony. 

Just as the diatonic scales comprise the tonal material of 
diatonic chords, so the chromatic scale, which, as will be duly 
shown, is the logical extension of the major diatonic scale, com- 
prises the complete — both the diatonic and the chromatic — 
material of a key. Diatonic notes may be obtained from a series 
of rising perfect fifths, beginning with the flattest and ending 
with the sharpest notes of a key: thus, the diatonic key of C major 
may be represented by the notes : — 

F C G D A E B 
and the chromatic notes of the key of C may be obtained by ex- 
tending this series on either side, as follows: 

] Subdominanl OiroiMHo. I ! DialonicB 1 1 Domimnl Chromstka | 

a>mAt>EyBff FCGDAEB Ff, Cj, Of, D^ A'(, 

To extend the above series any further, on either side, would 
interfere with the integrity of the diatonic scale, for, the C flat 
on the one side, and the E sharp on the other, are the enharmonic 
equivalents of the sharpest and flattest notes, respectively, in the 
key of C. 

From the standpoint of their tonal significance the chromatic 
notes are divisible into three classes, namely, the perfect, the im- 
perfect, and the extreme. 

The perfect chromatics in the key of C are F sharp and B flat, 
notes that are diatonic to the attendant major keys. 

The imperfect chromatics are C sharp, D sharp and G sharp 
(the leading-notes of the three relative minor keys) together with 
their enharmonic equivalents, D flat, E fiat and A flat (notes 
obtained from the affinitive minor keys). 

The extreme chromatics are G flat and A sharp, the enhar- 
monics of the perfect chromatics, and notes of but little harmonic 
relationship with the key of C, for, they occur in no scale in close 
relationship with the key of C. 

From the above table it will be seen that the periect chro- 
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matics are obtained first, the imperfect chromatics next, and the 
extreme chromatics last; and that they occur in regular order 
alike on both the flat side (subdomlnant series) and the sharp 
side (dominant series) of the diatonic notes. The following ex- 
ample, the symmetrical construction of which is a noticeable 
feature, illustrates the purpose of the above table, and comprises, 
therefore, the complete tonal material, both diatonic and chro- 
matic, of the key of C: — 
ExU 




And from the notes comprised in the above example the 
chromatic scale of C is obtained. Three distinct forms of this 
scale are in use at the present day, the notation of wiiich is as 
follows: — 
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The scale at (a), — Ex. ii — commonly called the hannonic 
form, is the chromatic scale of the heptadic theory. This scale, 
which comprises twelve notes, is employed in connection with 
the minor mode, and it will, therefore, be known as Ike minor 
ckromalic scale. It is too restricted for use in connection with the 
major mode. 

The scale at (6), commonly called the melodic form, is the 
chromatic scale of the pentadic theory, as advocated in the present 
treatise. This scale, which comprises fifteen notes, is employed 
in connection with the major mode, and it will, therefore, be 
known as the major chromatic scale. It is too extravagant for use 
in cotmection with the minor mode. 

The scale at (c), sometimes called the instrumental form, is 
the chromatic scale of the tetradic theory. This scale, which 
comprises seventeen notes, includes all the chromatic notes in 
connection with the key of C, and it will, therefore, be known as 
the ex^eme chromatic scale. 

The term "harmonic," if- applied at all to these scales, is 
equaUy ^plicable to both the major and minor forms, the former, 
as well as the latter, being derived (as will be duly shown) from 
fundamental primary discords, and, at the same time, constituting 
the harmonic source of chromatic chords. The extreme chro- 
matic scale is really the only one of these scales to which the term 
"melodic" should be applied. 

The notation of the minor scale, it will be seen, is the same 
descending as ascending. The notation of the major scale is the 
same descending as the minor, but in ascending it differs in respect 
to three of the chromatic notes. The notation of the extreme 
chromatic scale may be regarded as the result of the simple plan, 
previously mentioned, and frequently adopted by composers, of 
forming the chromatic notes by accidentally raising diatonic twtes 
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ia ascending, and by accidentally lowering them in descending, 
in order to reduce as much as possible, the number of absolutely 
necessary accidentals. Similar scales may be formed from any 
other key-note, but it is necessary to employ identically the same 
intervals in relatton to the key-note as are employed in the above 
scales. The chromatic notes in the major scale, which include 
those in the minor, may also be regarded as borrowed notes; 
th? source from which' they are borrowed will be considered in 
due course. 

The minor chromatic scale is very rarely employed for ascending 
passages by the great composers; they almost invariably employ the 
major, or even the extreme chromatic scale. In the Fantasia in D 
minor, by Mozart, and the Concerto in G, by Beethoven, use b made of 
the minor form for ascending chromatic passages, but these very iso- 
lated examples simply prove that the great masters were acquainted 
with this form of the scale; while the constant use of the major chro- 
matic scale proves their predilection for this form of the scale. 

The major chromatic scale, in the past, has been more or less 
ignored, its place having been usurped by either the minor form, 
at the hands of heptadic theorists, or by the extreme form, at the 
hands of tetradic theorists, but that it is the "happy medium" 
between these two forms, and that its claims for recognition as 
the basis of the chromatic element in the major or natural scale 
are amply justified and can be fully substantiated, it will be the 
province of this treatise to prove. 

In the first place, this scale, the major chromatic, for con- 
venience, m order to avoid the necessity of writing any of the 
notes more than once, may be notated in the following manner, 
when it will be known as 

Ex. 13 

The Modern Enharmonic Scale 
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The tenn "modem," as applied to this scale, is employed to dls- 
h it from the ancient enharmonic scale of the Greeks, and to dis- 
L it also from the weird unmusical scale, containing intervals 
smaller than a semitone, which may be performed upon the violin or by 
the voice. The term "enharmonic" is employed to designate a scale 
comprising certain notes, the pitch of which may be represented by two 
different names. The notation of this scale is applicable to the key of 
C major only; by transposition, however, it may be employed as the 
harmonic basis of any other major key. 

The natural or scientific origin of chiomatic notes, as ex- 
plained above, is applicable to all three forms of the chromatic 
scale, but to the modem enharmonic scale appertains also both 
a harmonic and a melodic origin, neither of which is applicable to 
the other forms as the basis of chromatic chords in the major mode. 
The harmonic origin b to be found in a series of primary minor 
pentads; the melodic origin is to be found in the associated scales. 
_. . . In the fourth, fifth and sixth harmonics of a 

The harmonic . ■ . u < j *i, / .1. 

t ^t. given generator is to be found the ongin of the 
ongin ol the *^ . ° . , ., u j j T /« 

° , major tnad — the common chord of nature (§ 34, 

. Part I), and the major and minor thirds which 
-^ . compose this chord, constitute the basis of all 

chords. Having obtained one major triad, two 
attendant major triads are formed, one of which has for its root 
the fifth of the given chord, while the other has for its fifth the 
root of the given chord; in these three chords, known as the 
primary triads of the key, are to be found the notes of the major 
diatonic scale. The notes thus obtained from nature, are 
tempered, or tuned, for the purposes of art, in order that all the 
semitones may be exactly equal, so that any note may be taken 
as a key-note. The major scale is divisible into two similarly con- 
structed tetrachords, and by means of these tetrachords the 
attendant major scales are formed, and then their attendants, 
and so on, until a major scale is formed on every possible note. 
Unlike the major, the minor common chord is not derived 
from the hannonics of a given generator; the major triad is natural, 
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but the minor is artijicuU. The minor triad is obtained fnnn the 
major triad, and it may be formed by two entirely different meth- 
ods, the one, diatonic, the other, chromatic. The diatonic, or 
relative minor triad, is obtained by placing a minor third below the 
given major third, thus reversing the order of nature; the chro- 
matic, or affinitive minor triad, is obtained by accidentally lower- 
ing the third of a major triad, thereby making it minor, and at 
the same time making the upper third major. 

The argumeat, advanced by Ouseley,* that the minor triad is ob- 
tainable from the same generator as the major triad is not satisfactory. 
His contention that the notes of the minor triad occur as Nos. i6, 19 
and 24, in the harmonic series, is open to question, for, the ratio 16 : 1^ 
is not the same as that of 5 ; 6, the generally recognized ratio of the 
minor thin): and his attempt to meet the situation by rlaiming that two 
minor thirds must, therefore, be recognized, in no way solves the diffi- 
culty, for, there is but one major third, and there can be but one minor 
third also, aca>rding to the laws of equal temperament. That Nos. 10, 
12 and 15, in the harmonic series, though accurately representing a 
minor triad, cannot be regarded as a natural minor triad — as Ouseley 
rightly states — is evident, for No. 10 is not a root. Wherefore, the 
minor triad is not obtained from nature. 

The minor triads thus obtained, become the tonic chords of 
related minor scales, respectively known as the relative and the 
(^nitive scales, the former being in diatonic, and the latter in 
chromatic relationship with the given major scale. The minor 
triad, like the major, has two attendant minor triads, and in these 
three triads is to be found the signature of the minor scale. The 
scale thus obtained, is the normal or andent form of the minor 
scale; the seventh degree of this scale is now chromatically raised, 
again for the purpose of art, it then becomes a proper leading- 
note. The minor scale, therefore, like the minor chord, is also 
artificial. The scale, as thus obtained, is known as the harmonic 
form of the minor scale; the distinguishing feature of this form of 
the scale is the interval of an augmented second, which occurs 

), by F. A. C. OuKley, pnifeuar at udiIc !□ the 
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between the dxth and seventh degrees; in order to avoid this un- 
melodious interval, another form of the minor scale, known as 
the melodic form, is frequently employed, but the harmonic is 
the true form of the modem minor scale. Other forms of the 
minor scale also exist, but as they are only in occasional use, and 
as they do not in any way a&ect the chromatic element in music, 
it will not be necessary to consider them in this connection. 

Besides the major and minor triads, there are also the dimin- 
ished and the augmented triads, the former being naturally dia- 
tonic and the latter invariably chromatic; but all four triads play 
an important part in the formation of chromatic chords. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh harmonics of a given 
generator constitute a chord of the seventh, or tetrad, as it is 
called. When a tetrad comprises a major third, a perfect fifth 
and a minor seventh, as in this case, it is called a primary tetrad, 
to distinguish it from other chords of the seventh, known as sec- 
ondary tetrads. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and ninth harmonics consti- 
tute a chord of the ninth, or pentad, as it is called; in this case, as 
the ninth is major, the chord is a primary major pentad. A primary 
minor pentad is obtained from the octave above, and comprises 
the eighth, tenth, twelfth, fourteenth and seventeenth harmonics. 

Pentads, therefore, are justified by the harmonic chord of 
nature, the primal basis of all chords; but, as has already been 
e^lained, it is not expedient to continue this series of funda- 
mental discords beyond pentads. 

Diatonic notes are divided into two classes, namely, the 
passive (or notes of rest) and the active (or notes of motion) ; the 
former are the root, third and fifth of the tonic triad, and the 
latter are the third, fifth, seventh and ninth of the dominant 
pentad, the dominant itself being a bond of union between the two 
chords. The active notes are derived through the dominant, as 
a generator, from the tonic as an original generator, and as shown 
in Ex. 14, they naturally resolve upon the passive notes of the 
tonic chord. 
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Ex.14 




The eleventh and thirteentli are naturally tonic consonances and 
not dominant dissonances, and, moreover, when these notes are 
added to the dominant chord, they are treated not (like the seventh 
and ninth) as essentials, but as unessentials, not as "Additions," 
but as "Displacements;" that is to say, they take the place of, 
and naturally resolve upon, consonant notes of the dominant 
chord, and not (like the seventh and ninth) upon consonant 
notes of the tonic chord, except in certain cases, when they are 
regarded as modifications of the dominant chord. (See Chapter 
Kd.) Wherefore, the so-called chords of the eleventh and thir- 
teenth will not be recognized in any shape or form, nor will they 
be considered further, except from a negative standpoint, in the 



A triad, a tetrad, and a [>entad, may be formed upon any 
note of the major and minor (harmonic) scales. The pentad on 
the leading-note, however, on account of its extreme harshness, 
is of very rare occurrence. 

The tetrads on the dominants of both modes are naturally 
primary discords; when formed upon other notes they are called 
secondary tetrads. 

The pentads on the dominants of both modes are also nat- 
urally primary discords; when formed upon other notes they are 
called secondary pentads. The ninth in a secondary pentad is 
generally treated as a suspending note, oi as an auxiliary note, in 
which case the chord may be regarded as a modified tetrad. 
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By omitting the root of a pentad, a tetrad is obtained, known 
as a derivative of the pentad; but such derivatives are obtained 
from primary pentads only. The derivative of a major pentad 
is called a minor tetrad, and that of a minor pentad, a diminished 
tetrad. These are the only cases in which a tetrad is known by 
the name of its component seventh; in all other cases a tetrad is 
named according to its root. These derivatives are termed arli- 
jicial tetrads, their real root, or generator, being a major third 
below their nominal or apparent root. Other tetrads are termed 
natural tetrads, primary or secondary, as the case may be. 

The primary pentads on the tonic, dominant and supertonic, 
are termed "the superior pentads;" those upon the submediant, 
the mediant and the leading-note are termed "the inferior pen- 
tads" (see Ex. ig). The latter are not employed in connection 
with the minor mode. 

The chromatic element in music is obtained from a series of 
primary minor pentads, formed upon the tonic, dominant, super- 
tonic, submediant, mediant and leading-note, that is to say, 
upon a series of roots rising by perfect fifths successively, in accord- 
ance with the harmonics in nature. 

The harmonic origin of the modem enharmonic scale will, 
therefore, be found in the following series of fundamental discords. 
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The above chords comprise the notes of the modem enhar- 
monic scale, no others, and none omitted. 
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The whole-notes aie the roots of the successive chords; the 
quarter-notes m each case, form a diminished tetrad. The series 
as a whole, it will be seen, extends over a compass of exactly four 
octaves, beginning and ending on the tonic of the key. The six 
generators occur each three times; the subdominant (the only 
note of the scale which is not employed in the above series) and 
the perfect chromatics each occur twice; while the imperfect 
chromatics occur once only in each form. 

The subdominant may be regarded as the "patriarch" of 
the key, for, it is among the upper harmonics of this note, namely, 
Nos. 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 45 and 48, that the natural scale of the 
tonic is found. 

The extreme chromatics are not included in the modem 
enharmonic scale, because of their very restricted use. G flat, 
for example, cannot be employed in connection with the chord 
of G; for, every common chord fxjssesses, to a certain degree, a 
tonic character, and thus the chord of G temporarily suggests 
the tonality of the key of G, and F sharp, being a diatonic note 
in that key, must not be enhaimonically changed. G flat, however, 
may be freely employed in connection with the chord of F. In 
like manner, A sharp cannot be employed in connection with the 
chord of F, on account of the B flat in the key of F. A sharp, how- 
ever, may be freely employed in connection with the chord of G. 

The harmonic origin of the extreme chromatics is to be found 
in the natural extension of the above series of fundamental dis- 
cords, G flat being obtained from the root F, the perfect fifth 
below C, and A sharp from F sharp, the perfect fifth above B, 
and thus a secondary harmonic of B. 

By including the extreme chromatics, an extreme enharmonic 
scale may be obtained, comprising the complete chromatic mate- 
rial of the key; but such a scale is not to be recommended, for, 
the extreme chromatics are rarely, if ever, employed by the great 
composers, except, of course, as mere chromatic auxiliaries (Chap- 
ter xviii. Part II), and the student is, therefore, advised not to 
employ them at all in chord construction. 
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A passing reference may here be made to a modem Germai 
text-book in which the following irregular succession of notes i 
given as illustrating "the true pitch of the tones." 



The above passage, which is contrary to the &rst principles 
of scale construction, is called "the enharmonic-chromatic scale," 
and it is here quoted in order that no confusion may arise between 
this and "the modem enharmonic scale," now under considera- 
tion. The enharmonically changed diatonic notes, infringing the 
int^rity of the natural scale, woefully exemplify the extreme 
chromatic extravagancies of the tetradic theory of harmony. 
_. J . . If to the attendant scales of any giv«i major 

. . , scale, the affinitive minors of the tonic, domi- 
origm of ' ' 



nant and subdominant are added, a group of scales 
is obtained, known as the Associated scales. 
These scales are recognized as the "borrowing 
source" for chromatic notes, for, they comprise 

the chromadc material of the given key. 

The associated scales of C major are shown in the following 

table:— 



the Modem 

Enharmonic 

Scale 



Major Scides 


Subdominant 


Tonic 


Dominant 


^ major 


C major 


C major 


Relative minors 


I> minor 


A minor 


E minor 


Affinitive minors 
( Chromatic relationship ) 


i^ minor 


C minor 


G minor 
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For the purpose of comparison, these scales are shown in the 
following example: 




The above scales comprise the notes of the Modem Enhar- 
monic Scale of C, no others, and none omilied. 

The associated scales of C minor are shown in the following 
table: 



Minor Scales 


Subdominant 


Tonic 


Dominant 


^ minor 


C minor 


6^ minor 


Relative majors 
(Diatonic relationship) 


A flat major 


E flat major 


B flat major 


Affinitive majors 
( Chromatic relationship ) 


F major 


C major 


G major 



For the purpose of comparison, these scales are shown in the 
following example: 
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The above scales comprise tlie notes of the minor chromatic 
scale, and as no notes occur under two different names, there is 
no necessity for an enharmonic scale in connection with the minor 
mode. 

The harmonic origin of the minor chromatic scale is to be 
found in the primary minor pentads on the tonic, dominant and 
supertonic. 

It has been shown that the minor triad b artificial, and that 
the minor scale is artificial; therefore, it follows that the chromatic 
chords of the minor mode must diSer essentially from those of the 
major. Furthermore, whereas in the major mode, in addition to 
the chords borrowed from the associated scales, there are certain 
extra, subordinate, chromatic chords, in the minor mode the very 
opposite obtains, for not only are there few, if any subordinate 
chromatic chords, but even some of the major and minor triads 
of the associated scales are not desirable for use as borrowed chords. 

Such, then, are the scientific, the harmonic, and the melo<iic 
origins of the Modem Enharmonic Scale, which is here advanced 
and advocated as the basis of both the diatonic and the chromatic 
elements in music. 

Innovations, of course, are ever subject to opposition. The 
very general sentiment that "What was good enough for my 
father is good enoi^h for me" never did and never will advance 
either science or art. Theorists of the tetradic school may raise 
objections to the enharmonic theory because chords of the ninth 
are accepted; while theorists of the heptane school may raise 
objections to it because chords of the eleventh and thirteenth are 
not accepted. The former, moreover, may regard the enharmonic 
theory as being too limited, on account of the restricted use of 
the extreme chromatics; while the latter may regard it from the 
opposite standpoint because certain chromatics, such as the hyper- 
tonic, etc., are recognized in the major mode. 

The fact that there are two diametrically opposed theories 
of the chromatic element in existence, and that neither of them 
can subjugate the other, is, in itself, a sufficient proof that a new 
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theory — a happy medium— is, at least, a possibUity, That cer- 
tain features in both of the other theories must be discarded 
before the present theory can be accepted is self-evident, but 
these features (which have been considered above) may be sum- 
marized in a very few words, namely: 

I The acceptance of chords of the ninth; 

n The rejection of chords of the eleventh and thir- 
teenth; and 

in The recognition of other notes besides the tonic, 
dominant and supertonic, as generators. 

That chords of the ninth are justified by science and art, is 
a point that all heptadic theorists will endorse; and that chords of 
the eleventh and thirteenth are not justified by either science or 
art, is a point that all tetradic theorists will endorse; wherefore, 
simply as a matter of argument, the pentadic theory may be 
claimed as being the happy medium between the two extremes. 
That the chromatic element in music has not hitherto been system- 
atized in a consistent and comprehensive manner, is no proof 
that the great masters did not employ a definite system in writing 
chromatic progressions. The composer, like the poet, expresses 
thoughts in his own language. The poet does not stop to con- 
sider the derivation of a word, or to parse a sentence, neither does 
the composer stop to analyse a chord, or to examine the construc- 
tion of a period. It is the province of the theorist to explain har- 
monic prf^essions. Practice comes before theory in questions 
appertaining to Harmony, that is to say, the laws of theory are 
derived by deduction from the practice of the best composers. 
The modem enharmonic theory b both consistent and compre- 
hensive; and it is applicable not only to the works of the great 
composers of the past and the present, but it will also be applicable 
to those of the future, so long as the art of music is based upon 
the principles of equal temperament. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
CHROMATIC CONCORDS 

215. A chromatic chord may be defined as a chord which 
contains one or more notes foreign to the diatonic scale of the key 
in which it is introduced, but which does not eSect a modulation. 

Chromatic chords should be studied systematically, after the 
manner of diatonic chords, and in accordance with the following 
table: 

I Chromatic Triads 
concokds, hajok and minor. 
Discords, augmented and diminished. 

n Chromatic Tetrads and Pentads 

PRDfARY TETRADS. 

pRDlASy MAJOR PENTADS AND MINOR TETRADS. 

Primary minor pentads and diminished tetrads. 
m Chromatic Modifications 

AUXILIAHY DISCORDS. 

Chords or the augmented fifth. 
Chords op the augmented sdcth. 
Secondary tetrads, etc. 

In the present chapter, chromatic concords will alone be considered: 
(i) the major and minor triads of the major mode, and (2) the major and 
minor triads of the minor mode. 

The diminished triads being regarded and treated, generally, as 
derivatives of primary tetrads, will be considered in Chapter XX. The 
augmented triads will be considered in Chapter XXIII, in connection 
with the subject of enharmonic modulation. 

Chromatic chords are divided into two classes, namely, the 
ordinate and the subordinate. The ordinate chromatic chords 
are derived from the associated scales (p. 387), and though they 
may be regarded as having been employed, in the first instance, 
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as " borrowed " chords, yet they are now regarded as " accepted " 
chords, and, therefore, as part and parcel of what is understood by 
the term " key." The subordinate chromatic chords comprise 
all chords other than the diatonic and the ordinate chromatic 
chords. 

It has already been stated (p. 379) that the chromatic material 
of the major mode b to be found in the melodic form of the chromatic scale, 
and that of the minor mode in the harmonic form of the chromatic scale, 
these scales comprising the individual notes of the associated scales of 
each mode respectively; the attendon of the student, therefore, should be 
particularly directed to the real significance of both forms of the chro- 
matic scale. 

To the teacher of harmony it is very apparent that some line of 
demarcation must be drawn between the ordinary and the extraordinary 
chromatic material in music. This line, in the present treatise, has been 
drawn very definitely between the ordinate and the subordinate chro- 
matic chords; and the student is warned that to venture beyond this line 
is not only unnecessary, as may be seen from an analysis of the works of 
such classic masters as Bach, Mozart and Beethoven, but, from his own 
standpoint, it is even undesirable, for, the result might prove to be 
unmusical. That the modem composer regards any chord in any key as 
being available for use in every key, is not to the point. The object in 
view in the study of harmony, is to acquire a general knowledge of chord 
construction, and the piupose in view in a treatise on harmony is, not to 
dictate to the composer, but to educate the student. When the student 
enters the realm of composition, he will find it advisable to imitate before 
venturing to originate, and that in both cases the academic laws of har- 
mony will consciously or sub-consciously be the basis of all harmonic 



ai6. All major triads are related, more or less closely, to one 
another; and the degree of relationship between any two triads is 
determined by the relationship which exists between them when 
they occur as Umic chords. 

The major triads of music, in relation to the triad of C 
major, are exhibited in the following example: 
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The triads at (a), being diatonic to the key of C, are in first 
relationship with the chord of C; the triads at (S) are in second 
relationship; those at (c) in third relationship; the triads at (d), 
theoretically one and the same triad — the point in harmony 
where extremes meet — are in extreme relationship with the chord 
of C. The triads at (6) and (c) are ordinate chromatic triads, 
those at {d) subordinate chromatic triads. It will thus be seen 
that all the triads which occur naturally in the key of C minor are 
available for use in the key of C major. 

The major triad, being the basis of the primary tetrad and, con- 
sequently, closely connected with its enharmonic equivalent, the German 
Sixth (p. 331) ^one of the most important chromatic modifications — 
naturally plays a very significant part in chromatic harmony, and the 
student, therefore, should endeavor to master thoroughly its use and 
treatment. 

The scientific or^^in of the chromatic material ia to be found 
in the natural extension of the diatonic material. Each note of 
the major mode possesses a certain degree of what is termed " tonal 
intensity "; thus F (IV), in the key of C major, is the gravest (or 
flattest) note, and B (L) the acutest {or sharpest) note. The 
other notes follow in regular order, rising from IV by perfect 
fifths successively; wherefore, if the note F be represented by seven 
d^ees of grave intensity, then the note C will be represented by 
six degrees, the note G, by five degrees, and so on, to B with one 
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degree. So that the note G is acuter than the note C, and C acuter 
than F; and the note A is graver than the note E, and £ graver 
than B. 

Thai IV is the gravest note in the scale will be seen from the scale 
of P, where IV is the only flat note present; and that one flat may be 
graver than another will be seen from the scale of B flat, where E fkt 
(IV) is graver than B flat. And that L is the acutest note in the scale 
'will be seen from the scale of G, where L is the only sharp note present 
and that one sharp may be acuter than another will be seen from the 
scale of D, where C sharp (L) b acuter than F sharp. 

If, now, the diatonic series of notes be extended on either side 
by the addition of five notes, ascending by perfect fifths from L, 
and descending by perfect fifths from IV, the complete chromatic 
material of the key will be obtained. The following table exhibits 
these seventeen notes in the key of C major, with their symbols, 
and numbers representing their relative tonal intensity : — 



Chromatic 
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217. The major triads in secood relationship with the chord of 
C are, it will be seen, the tonic chords of the major keys that 



are in second relationship with the key of C (p. 320). In each 
of these chords, there is one note common to the chord of C The 
triads at (o) and (6) are also in second relationship with the dom- 
inant chord, and those at (c) and {d) in second relationship with 
the subdominant chord of C. 

All ordinate chromatic chords may be introduced after the 
tonic chord, but it may be desirable in certain cases to invert this 
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chord. In rule IX, (p. 185,) it is stated that false relation is fre- 
quently employed in compositions, between two major triads, the 
roots of which move a major or minor third; such false relation, 
however, should be employed only for some particular effect; as 
a general rule, it is preferable to let the parts move as smoothly as 
possible, when the chromatic element is introduced. 

The following examples illustrate the use of the triads in 
second relationship with the chord of C: 




The pr<^ression at (c) is the Phrygian cadence (p. 172}, one 
of the most popular uses of the mediant major triad; that at (/) 
exemplifies the cadential use of the minor submediant major triad, 
a progresaon which may be regarded as having been borrowed, 
in the first instance, from the affinitive minor key. 

Z18. The major triads in third relationship with the chord 
of C possess a feature of interest not to be found in those of second 
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relationship, namely, that they may be introduced, after the tonic 
chord, without chromatic movement in any of the parts; where- 
fore, each of the above triads is in diatonic relationship with the 
chord of C For example: 



the progression, I-i- to -II-i-, c 



's in the key of F minor, as V to VI ; 
" " " " G major, " IV to V; 
" " " " F major, " V to IV ; 



The following examples illustrate the use of the triads in third 
relationship with the chord of C. The progression at (o) exem- 
plifies extreme relationship in proceeding to the dominant chord: 



219. The major triad in extreme relationship with the chord 
of C is a subordinate chromatic. This chord was rarely, if ever. 
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employed by the classic composers of the past, but some reference 
to it is justified by the fact that it is occasionally to be found in the 
works of modem composers. This triad does not occur in any of 
the associated scales of C, and its constituent notes, moreover, 
unhke those of other major triads are aU foreign to the scale of C, 
consequently, it possesses no tonal relationship with the key of C. 
Its scientific origin is to be found in the harmonics of the gene- 
rator B. — Nos. 12, 15, 18 (Appendix iii). 

The following example illustrates the use of the extreme triad. 
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xIV+ 
There is but little justification for the u 
monic equivalent of xlV-f : 



; of oV+, the enhar- 



oV+ 
and, if employed otherwise than in accordance with the conditions 
about to be considered, the notation may be regarded as being false. 
Every common chord possesses, to a certain degree, a tonic 
character. When, therefore, a chord of G is employed in the key 
of C, the key of G may be said to be temporarily suggested, and 
the major triad ip sharp) would then become an ordinate chromatic, 
and its use at once justified. In like manner, when a chord of F 
is employed in the key of C, the subdominant key may be said to 
be temporarily suggested, and then the G flat major triad would 
become an ordinate chromatic, and, under such conditions, it may 
be accqjted as correct notation. 
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A curious equivocal effect, tantalizing, and even vergii^ on 
the unmusical, may be obtained by alternating the chords 1+ and 
xIV+, thus: 



l^ff 


A^'" 


(^M^ 


^^ 



The chord at (d) seems to possess a dominant character, and 
its natural progression would be to a chord of B (major or minor). 
Now, if this chord (d) be enharmonicatiy changed to G flat major 
{oV+), and regarded as a tonic chord, then the (following) chord, 
C, will be the xIV+ in that key, and it in turn will appear to possess 
a dominant character; and so on. Thus, there will arise a sense 
of indeterminate tonality which, though far from being satis- 
factory under ordinary circumstances, might be invaluable in the 
portrayal of some dramatic situation. 

The effect of the extreme triad is the temporary disturbance of 
tonality, and if this particular effect be desired, it b at least fortunate 
that a chord exists for the purpose, but such a consideration will very 
rarely arise in connection with academic work. The student must 
eserdsc care and caution in the employment of even the ordinate chro- 
matic chords, while, in regard to the subordinate chromatics, he is 
strongly advised to avoid them altogether. 

220. The minor triads of music, in relation to the triad of 
C minor, are exhibited in the following example: 



[p g l^r' ^ ^^ pg I r'^ I I ^^ — H 
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These triads, in their relationship to the key of C major, like 
the major triads, are divided into four classes. The triads at (a), 
being diatonic to the key of C, are in first relationship ; the triads 
at (6) are in second relationship; the triads at (c) are in third re- 
lationship; and the triads at (i^) are in extreme relationship. The 
triads at (b) and (c) are ordinate chromatics, those at id) sub- 
ordinate chromatics. 

221. To one of these chromatic minor triads, namely IV-, 
great importance is attached. This chord, it may be remembered, 
was employed as the " link " in modulating diatonically to certain 
of the extraneous keys (Chapter xviii). IV- in conjunction with 
I-L and V+ constitutes the harmonic basis (p. 44) of a scale which 
may be said to be the link between the major and the minor mode, 
and which, therefore, is called: 

The HAJOT-mJiior Scale of C 



Since a diatonic scale may be regarded as comprisii^ the 
material from which diatonic chords are constructed, it will be 
seen that a tonality thus arises which differs from the major mode 
in one particular only, namely, that -VI is employed instead of 
+VI. This note consequently plays a very important part in the 
realm of chromatic harmony, being available for use as the root, 
third, fifth, seventh or ninth in chord formation. Its importance 
arises from the fact that it is the only chromatic note obtained 
from the dominant, the most important of all generators, and the 
only generator of a primary diatonic discord. 

Although this triad, IV-, is an ordinate chromatic in second 
relationship with the tonic chord, yet the progressions I-i- to IV- 
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aod IV- to 1+ possess almost a diatonic effect, as will be seen by 
comparing the example at (a) which is in the key of C major with 
that at (b) which is in the key of F minor: 
■ («) 



J- J- 



J- J- 



i : ^ 



1 IV- 1 

aaa. The triads I-, V-, VH- and L-, as ctmipared with IV-, 
are of but little importance. I-, in order not to disturb the ton- 
ality, is generally introduced as a passing discord, as at (o). The 
use of V- and VII- are exemplified at (6) and (c). I^- is of very 
rare occurrence; it may be employed as at (d) in order to avoid 
the dissonant triad Lo: 

(«) (') (') 

r-U 
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The subordinate minor triads of the major mode are of even 
less importance than the subordinate major triad, and, as the stu- 
dent is advised not to employ these chords at ail, their use will not 
here be exemplified. 

233. The chromatic material of the minor mode is to be found 
in the harmonic form of the chromatic scale (p. 36), as this scale 
comprises all the notes of the associated scales; and, since there is 
no enharmonic element in this scale, it follows that the chromatic 
triads of the minor mode differ considerably from those of the 
major mode. Another reason for this difference will be found in 
the fact that the minor scale possesses in itself a certain chromatic 
element, an element wholly foreign to the pure diatonic character 
of the major scale. For example, the accidental, the use of which 
is necessary to establish the leading-note, gives rise to two impor- 
tant chromatic intervals, the augmented second and the aug- 
mented fifth, together with, of course, their inversions. Further- 
more, the minor scale, as has already been stated ( p. 33) is not a 
natural scale, it is an artificial scale, being derived from the major 
scale, whether regarded from the relative or the affinitive stand- 
point. In the matter of tonal intensity, moreover, the notes of 
the minor scale do not occur, like those of the major, in regular 
order. L (as in the major scale) is the acutest, but VI (not IV) 
is the gravest; and if the tonal intensity of L be represented by 
the number one, then that of VI will be represented by ten, as 
shown, in relation to the scale of C minor, in the following table: 

10 9 76541 
A^ Bif F C G D ^ 
As the melodic (or additional) triads of the minor mode have 
already been considered {Chapter vi), no further reference need 
be made to their use; it may be said, however, that, although they 
are included among the chromatic chords of the minor mode, yet 
their employment is almost invariably in connection with diatonic 
progressions, three of these triads, III+, V+, and Vll-f, requiring 
DO accidental at all in their formation. 
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The major and minor triads of music, in relation to the triads 
of C major and C minor re^>ectively, are exhibited in the follow- 
ing examples: 
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The above triads, in their relationship to the key of C minor, 
are divided into four classes. The triads at (a), being diatonic to 
the key, are in jirst relationship; the triads at (&), the melodic 
triads, are in second relationship; the triads at (c) are in Ikird 
relationship ; and the triads at (</) axe in ex^eme relationship. 

When a passage in the major mode which includes the Phry- 
gian cadence, is transcribed into the minor mode, a cadence arises 
which is termed the Dorian cadence. This cadence is usually 
regarded as modulating to the relative major key, but as the 
symbolization (viz. II' to 111+) is the same as that employed in 
the major mode for the Phrygian cadence, and as III+, moreover, 
is one of the melodic triads of the minor mode, it — the Dorian 
cadence — may be accepted as an integral part of the minor 
mode, and as inducing no change of tonality. 

234. No definite rules can be laid down as to the introduction 
of chromatic triads in either the major or the minor mode, but it 
may be said that all the possible harmonic progressions in relation 
to diatonic triads (as shown in the foUowing table) are available, 
as a general rule, for introducing chromatic triads. 
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An example will illustrate the application of the above table. 
Since, roots rising a minor second from major triad to major triad, 
are justified by the progression V+ to VI+ in the minor mode, so 
any major triad may proceed to another major triad with roots 
rising a minor second; wherefore, the chord of C major may proceed 
to a chord of D flat major, a progression which occurs as V+ to VI+ 
in the key of F minor. 

225. The two most frequently employed chromatic triads in 
the minor mode are -11+ and II+, the former borrowed from 
the subdominant key, and the latter from the dominant. These 
two triads, together with the rarely employed I+, and the natural 
harmonic and melodic triads of the key, comprise all the notes of 
the harmonic form of the chromatic scale. Of the remainii^ 
chromatic triads, VII-, is the most important. These three 
triads are illustrated in the following example: 




The root movement to the triads at (o) and (6) will be found 
in group iv, and to the triad at (c), in group iii, in the above table. 

The triads +ni-, +VI- and L-, although they occur in 
associated scales, their constituent notes, therefore, being found 
in the harmonic form of the chromatic scale, are of comparatively 
little value, and, from the standpoint of use, they may well be 
r^arded as belonging to the same category as subordinate chro- 
matic triads. 
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The progression from a minoi triad to a major triad on the 
same root, and vice versa, is good; but, in this case especially, 
false relation must be avoided. I+, in order not to disturb the 
tonality, may be employed thus: 




226. The inversioos of chromatic triads, though of less fre- 
quent use, are just as important as the inversions of diatonic triads, 
and the rules which govern the latter are generally applicable to 
the former. It is, however, rarely desirable to double the bass in 
the first inversion of a chromatic triad, escept alone in the case 
of -II+* (the Neapolitan sixth) when, indeed, it is customary to 
do so. 

The following example illustrates the use of some of the more 
frequently employed first inversions: 
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The triad at (a) is the Neai:>olitan sixth, which has already been 
eqilained in Chapter xviil, §207; it is customary for the root, 
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which is generally the best tieble-Dote, to fall, as shown above, but 
there is no absolute restriction in this respect. The triad at (6) 
being the borrowed dominant chord of the dominant key, it is 
strictly forbidden to double the bass; the resolution upon a cadential 
six-four avoids a modulation. The triad at (c) exempMes the use 
of a chromatic chord in an irr^;ular cadence, or, as in this case, an 
extended form of the perfect cadence. 

227. The extreme triad, xIV+ under certain conditions, 
may be employed with good effect in its first inversion; it is pre- 
ferable in three-part harmony, or over a pedal note, and should 
be introduced in relation to the dominant chord, as at (a); in like 
manner, its enharmonic equivalent, aV+, may be introduced in 
relation to the subdominant chord, as at (b) : 




"^—r r 



The above chords, however, may also be regarded as chro- 
matic auxiliary chords, and upon similar lines a chromatic passage, 
as at (<:), may be constructed: 




338. The second inverdon of chromatic triads is of much less 
frequent use than the first inversion; and since chromatic triads as 
compared with diatonic triads, are of rare occurrence, it follows 
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that their second inversions are employed only in exceptional 
cases. Their use depends entirely upon the harmonic situation; 
thus, at (a), I-' is introduced as a chromatic passing chord in 
connection with the cadential six-four; and at (fi), IV-* is em- 
ployed as a pedal six-four; at (c) the second inversion of -11+ is 
exemplified; but this chord is far from being as effective as the first 
inversion, the Neapolitan sixth: 
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I-* iv-> -n+' 3 

The important question of harmonizing melodies, whether assigned 
to the treble or any other voice, including unfigured basses, will be con- 
sidered La chapter xxv., where a table will be found in which chromatic 
chords generally are suggested for the various chronmtic notes. The 
exercises at the end of the present chapter, and succeeding cbaptera 
to xxiv inclusive, are of a distinctive character and especially pre- 
pared to illustrate the use of the chords under consideration in each 
chapter; the student must rely upon his ingenuity to introduce and 
employ suitable chords, but, it may be said, that he will find less diffi- 
culty with the eiercises in these chapters, than with those in chapter 
xxv, where the choice and character of the chords is left entirely to 
his own good judgment. 

229. No rules can be laid down with regard to the employment 
of chromatic triads or their inversions. As the term " chromatic," 
in its original significance, has reference to colors, so chromatic 
chords may be said to lend color to tonality. An interesting 
comparison has been made between the notes of the major diatonic 
scale and the colors of the spectrum — red, orange, yellow, green, 
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blue, indigo and violet, which, together with intervemBg colors, 
depicting the chromatic notes, constitute the color material at the 
conmiand of the painter, just as the notes of the chromatic scale 
constitute the tonal material at the command of the composer. 
The comparison may be fandful, but it is suggestive of a bond 
of union between the sister arts of painting and music, with their 
scientific bases of light and sound, both of which owe their existence 
to vibration, and, furthermore, it may suggest to the student that 
just as colors may be blended in a manner offensive to the eye, so, 
also, chords, and especially chromatic chords, may be introduced 
into musical compositions in a manner offensive to the ear. 

Particular care is essential with regard to the employment of 
subordinate chromatic chords, which may be r^arded in the light 
of exceptional color effects. These extreme chords belong to a 
key only on the ground that, provided the end justifies the means, 
any chord may be employed in any key. Experience alone will 
enable the student, when he enters the realm of composition, to 
employ these chords with good effect, and, at that period in his 
career, he will, not improbably, have learned to regard the rules and 
laws of harmony from the same standpoint that the poet r^ards 
the rules and laws of grammar, adhering to them on general prin- 
ciples, and infringing them only when the means justifies the end. 



SUMMARY 

§ 215. Chromatic chords, order of study. 

(1) Triads, (3} Tetrads and Pentads, (3) Modifications. 

The melodic fonn of the chromatic scale, the basis of the major 

mode: the harmonic form, the basis of the minor. 
§216. The major triads of music in relationsfiip to C major. 

The diatonic triads, in first or perfect relationship; the chromatic, 

in second, third and extreme relationship. 
I 217. The second relationship triads. 

Tonic chords of keys in second relationship. 
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§ 2i8, The third relationship triads. 

Though chromatic chords, yet they are in diatonic relationship. 
§ 219. The one triad in extreme relationship. 

A subordinate chromatic chord, and, as such, its use by students 

is not recommended. 
§ 3 20. The minor triads of music in relationship to C major. 

The diatonic triads, in first relationship; the chromatic, in second, 

third and extreme relationship. 
§ 221. IV', the most important minor triad of the major 
mode. 

The major-minor scale. 
§ Z22. The other chromatic triads. 

Comparatively of little importance. 
§ 223. The major and minor triads of the minor mode. 
§224. The diatonic progressions. 

Generally available for introducing chromatic chords. 
§ 225. -II+, 11+ and VII-, the most important chromatic 
triads of the minor mode. 

§ 226, The first inversion of chromatic triads. 
§227. Special use of the extreme triad. 
§ 228. The second inversion of chromatic triads. 
§ 239. A comparison between the tonal material of music and 
the color material of painting. 

EXERCISES 
I 

1. Define a chromatic chord. Classify the chromatic chords 
in general use. 

2. Write the chromatic scales of (a) A and (b) E flat, in both 
their major and minor forms; and give the melodic symbol em- 
ployed for each note. 

3. Explain the meaning of " tonal intensity," as applied to 
both diatonic and chromatic notes. 

4. Give the technical name employed for each of the seventeen 
notes in the extreme chromatic scale. Classify the chromatic 
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notes. Explain the meaning of " Hyper-tonic " and " Hypo- 
dominant." 

5. Explain the meanit^ of the terms " Ordinate " and " Sub- 
ordinate," as applied to chromatic chords. 

6. Name the degrees of relationship existing between a tonic 
major triad and all other major triads; give examples in the key 
of £. 

7. Compare the relationship between the major and minor 
chromatic triads of the major mode, giving examples in the key 
of A flat. 

8. Write the major-minor scales of (a) B and (b) D flat. 
Explain the harmonic source of the minor submediant. Is the 
major-minor scale in use at the present day? 

9. In what respect does the chromatic material of the minor 
mode differ from that of the major? Show that the minor scale, 
from its very nature, is essentially an artificial scale. 

10. Write a phrase in the key of D major, concluding with 
the Phrygian cadence, then transcribe it into the affinitive 
minor key, and name the cadence with which the new phrase 
concludes. 

11. Compare the relationship between the major and minor 
chromatic triads of the minor mode, giving examples in the key 
of F shaip minor. 

12. Explain any points of difference between inverted and 
uninverted chromatic triads. Is the second inversion of these 
triads subject to the rules which apply to the second inversion of 
diatonic triads? 



13. Introduce the following chords. Commence with the 
tonic and end with the perfect cadence, employing not more than 
four or five chords in each exercise: — 
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14. Complete the following passage by inserting the chords 
indicated by the ^mibols. Figure the bass. 
{a) c*) (O 




15. Add alto and tenor parts to the following exercises: — 
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TTi 


(^^rrtfTTj 


|j Ji^JJl 


yw^ 




|>G 1. b7 8 >0 8 7 |>5 - 5 |>8 B 

M TS6-6 6 3 3l>3-t>0 646 

\ 2 - 3 4823 

Add treble, alto and tenor parts to the following: — 
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19. Write a real sequence (falling minor seconds), employing 
the following model; rq>eat the model four times, and add a short 
coda ending in the original key. 
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20. Clothe the foUowing blank rhythm with harmony, in the 
key of A flat, employing the chords indicated by the symbols: — 




VI+ IV V- m-K vn+ m p Tt i 



Hannonize the following basses:- 




Harmonize the following melodies: — 
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27. Compose a long metre hymn-tune, in the key ol F sharp 
major, introducing the following chords: — 

(i) (') (■') (') t/) (f) (*) 



\my**rm= 


^ 


1r? — 


^ 


i^ 


^ 


n 


^ 




f^ 


v 


T 


n 
^ 


f 

1 


rJ 




Vzt^jf-I^ 


M= 






btd 


^ 


l=pd 


i=P=y 



28. Write a musical sentence in the key of F minor, intro- 
ducing chromatic concords, including the melodic triads. 
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CHAPTER XX 
CHROMATIC DISCORDS 

230. Chromatic discords, like diatonic discords, are divided 
into two classes, the Essential and the Unessential. The former 
include all fundamental discords, namely, tetrads and pentads (with 
their derivatives) both primary and secondary; the latter, which 
arise chiefly from the use of auxiliary notes, are included under the 
name of chromatic modifications. The essential discords only 
will be considered in the present ch^ter, the unessentialB being 
reserved for Chapter XXII, after the diatonic modifications have 
been explained. 

It b desirable for the student to be familiar with the theory of the 
duomatic element in music as presented in the Introduction (Part m) 
before commencing to study the present chapter. 

Tetrads are of two distinct kinds, namely, the nalural and the 
artificial. Natural tetrads are divided into two classes, the pri- 
mary and the secondary, each of which may be either diatonic or 
chromatic. Artificial tetrads are derivatives of pentads. There 
is only one primary diatonic tetrad, namely, V7; secondary dia- 
tonic tetrads were explained in Chapter XII. 

PrtnuuT tetrads are obtained by adding a minor seventh to 
the notes of a major triad. The complete series of primary tetrads 
in the key of C major are shown in the following example: 

(') t I (") (") C^) M I 

ULj ^! ^ ' 1 1 \^ 11 ^ II IV I I ,_ J 
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The tetrads at (a) are the ordinate chromatics, their constit- 
uent notes forming part of the modem enharmonic scale of C; the 
tetrads at (6) are subordinate chromatics. 

The following table exhibits the fundamental discords of the 
major mode: 

Tetrads 



Primary 



Diatonic 



Chromatic 

h- 

(«c.) 



I 

Secondary 



Chromatic 

ni>7 



primary 



Diatonic 

I 



Superior 

I 



I 

Diatonic 

I . 

k 



Chromatic 

I 

IIOR 
II09- 



1'" I 1" II II I 

III7- xIVt- m^ L^ xIV^ xl,- xVt-xHt- xI^ xVjo Mfi 



Hk lUilanlc Halt. 



nlj employed when the itote iudioilcd <k 
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331. S[>ecial importance is attached to the tetrads on I and II, 
due to their close relationship to the tonic key, as diatonic primary 
tetrads in the subdominant and dominant keys. A certain free- 
dom of treatment, moreover, is accorded to II+t, which is not 
applicable to any other chromatic tetrad. Thus, the seventh may 
be doubled, one seventh rising a second as at (a), or rising a third 
as at (b); or the seventh may fall a fourth as at (c), or rise a fourth 
as at {d) : — 



7117 7687 7 tp 7, 6 

# #4 3- # " « t|5 

u+7 11+7 n+1 11+7 

The reason for the exceptional treatment of the seventh in this 
case may be attributed to a certain sense of freedom which apper- 
tains to the tonic of a key. This feature appertains also, though 
in a lesser d^ee, to the subdominant and dominant, these latter 
notes being the tonics of the nearest related keys; wherefore, Vt 
may possibly be treated on similar lines, the seventh of the root 
being IV. 

The student, however, will be well advised, as a general rule, to 
write harmony in the strict rather than in the free style, and especially 
at examinations, when his work is judged almost entirely from the 
academic standpoint. 

232. No such liberties as the above may be taken with Jj-, 
nor with the other chromatic tetrads; in these chords the seventh 
must not be doubled, nor may either the third or seventh move 
disjunctly in resolution. The function of the tonic chord being 
' rest,' It- is less frequently employed than II+7. The more usual 
resolutions of this chord are illustrated in the following examples— 
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) 




«) 






fhh 


^^r 




-J iJ~ 


-d~-U^ 


— 


J. 


1^ 


-*- 






^ 


U^ 


M=^ 




t=f^ 


T 1 


" u 



r i 



n+1 



False relation, as bas already been said (rule ix, page 185), is 
aot objectionable in proceeding to and from a primary fundamental 
discord, and such progressions as the following are of common 
occurrence: 




233. As the imersions of these tetrads are the same, to all 
intents and purposes, as those of Vt, further examples of their use 
would be superfluous; reference, however, must be made to the 
diminished triad, a derivative, obtained by omitting the root, of a 
primary tetrad. This derivative, like the diminished triad on L, 
though of comparatively little use in root position, and of practi- 
cally no use at all in its second inversion, becomes an important 
chord when employed in its first inversion. Like L', the bass and 
third may be freely doubled, but the sixth, possessing in a large 
degree the character of a leading-note, should not be doubled. TMs 
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triad may also be regarded as the incomplete form of the second 
inversion of a tetrad. At (o) IVoS and at (i) IHo', derivatives, 
respectively, of II+t and I7-, are exemplified. A derivative is 
symbolized from its apparent or nominal root, the real root or 
generator of the triad at (a) being H, and of that at (b) being I : 




234. The following examples illustrate the use of other ordi- 
nate primary chromatic tetrads: 









*: 


"2 r r r 


T^' r 


f— T — 1 





•5 15 



VI-ni 



L+t" 



These chords, it will be seen, may all he introduced after the 
tonic; and there are three forms of resolution, (i) upon Vt, as 
given in the above example, (2) upon I, and (3) upon another 
chromatic chord, which in turn should resolve upon I or Vj. It is 
desirable, as a rule, to let the parts move as smoothly as possible, 
chromatic changes, in particular, (notwithstanding the possibiUty 
of false notation), being confined to the same voice. The same 
remarks hold good with reference to the inversions, whidi,^betng 
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practically the same as those of V7, it will not be necessary to 
exemplify. The derivatives of these tetrads are available for use, 
and may be treated on the lines explained in the preceding section. 
335. The chromatic primary tetrads of the minor mode are 
fewer in number than those of the major mode, beii^ limited to the 
following five chords only: 



These tetrads may be introduced and resolved in practically 
the same manner as those of the major mode; it will, therefore, not 
be necessary to exemplify their use. The tetrads on I and II are 
the most popular, and the latter may be treated in equally as free 
a maimer in the minor as in the major mode. 

236. In the Introduction (Part III), page 385, it was demon- 
strated that the origin of the chromatic element in music was to be 
found in a series of primary minor pentads, commencing on the 
tonic, as the primal generator of the whole tonal material of the 
key, continuing with a succession of roots, each rising a perfect fifth, 
and concluding with the leading-note.* The pentads on I, V and 
II, being the dominant minor ninths of the subdominant, the tonic 
and the dominant keys respectively, are known as the superior 
pentads; the others, on VI, III and L, are known as the inferior 
pentads. 

The superior pentads comprise the ordinate tonal material of the 
minor mode; the superior and the inferior together comprise the 
ordinaie tonal material of the major mode. 

This series of pentads may be logically extended by the addi- 
tion of two other primary minor pentads, one at either end of the 
series, known as the extreme pentads, which furnish the extreme 
chromatics, oV and xVI (in the key of C, G flat and A sharp, re- 
spectively) as employed in subordinate chromatic chords. 
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The complete series will, therefore, be as follows: 



The complete series furnish the notes of the extreme (or the 
instnimental form of the) chromatic scale, and incidentally justify 
the notation of this scale. 

The superior and inferior pentads together furnish the notes of 
the major (or the melodic form of the) chromatic scale, and at the 
same time, as explained in the Introduction (Part III), the notes 
of the modem enharmonic scale. 

The superior pentads alone furnish the notes of the minor (or 
the harmonic form of the) chromatic scale. 

237. Upon each of the above generators a major pentad may 
also be formed; and both major and minor pentads are equally 
available for use in the major mode. The major pentad on V is, 
of course, a diatonic discord, but the minor pentad on V, and the 
others, both major and minor, are all chromatic. These chords 
are generally treated in the same manner as Vg (Chapter XIII). 
both in root position and in the inversions. In four-part harmony, 
the fifth is omitted ; the ninth must never be placed a second above ■ 
the root, if L is present; both the seventh and ninth must be 
resolved, but neither of these notes require preparation; and since 
they are chromatic chords, they must not be resolved upon the 
tonic chords of the keys in which they naturally occur as dominant 
ninths. The most popular of these pentads (like the chromatic 
tetrads) is that upon II, which is frequently employed as a pre- 
cadential chord, as at (a); the first inversion of this chord is shown 
at (6); and the third inversion of the major pentad on I, at (c). 

With the third omitted, the ninth is regarded as a second ; the chord 
then becomes a "modified tetrad," and as such it will be considered in 
Ch^terXXI. 
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The minor pentad is rarely employed in the major mode; and 
examples of its use would serve no practical purpose. 

In the minor mode the superior pentads alone are available for 
use, and even these are of very rare occurrence, the major pentads 
by reason of their tendency to disturb the tonality, and the minor 
pentads by reason of their extreme harshness. Indeed, pentads 
generally, in the matter of their functions in music, may be regarded 
as being valuable from the scientific rather than the artistic stand- 
point; their special purpose in harmony is to be found in the chords 
that are now about to be considered. 

238, When the root of a pentad is omitted, a chord known as 
its derivative arises. The derivatives of the major and minor 
pentads are termed, respectively, the minor and the diminished 
tetrads; these chords (as said above) are regarded as artificial tet- 
rads, in order to distinguish them from the ordinary or natyrml 
tetrads. The former differ from the latter in the following respects: 

1. They are named after the interval which exists between 
the nominal root and the seventh, and not, like natural tetrads, 
after the root. 

2. The apparent root is a nominal root only, the real root or 
generator being a major third below the nominal root. 

3. The nominal root, having more or less the effect of a lead- 
ing-note, must never be doubled. 
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4. The fifth is always diminished, and must not be omitted or 
doubled. 

5. The fifth, as well as the seventh, must be resolved by (i) 
falling one degree, {2) remaining stationary, or (3) rising chro- 
matically; but in the first inversion, the third of the bass (i.e., the 
fifth of the root) may rise one degree, in order to avoid doubling 
the bass in a chord of the sixth, as it is customary for the bass also 
to rise one degree, in order to avoid consecutive fifths with the fall- 
ing seventh. 

Thus no note of an artificial tetrad may be omitted, or doubled; 
and the third alone is free in resolution. 

239. The following example comprises the miaor tetrads, in 
the key of C. The generator of each chord is indicated by a direa 
on the bass stave, but this note, having fulfilled its purpose, is no 
longer a recognized part of the chord, and the note upon which each 
of the tetrads is constructed, becomes the nominal root, as in the 
case of L7 and Lto (Chapter XIV). Lj, of course, is a diatonic 
chord; it is included here in order that the series may be shown in 
its complete form: 



^E.™. 


i ^-^r^' 


1*'" 


«ior 


1** 


i^"" 


















A i 






Tlf*— 


4^— 

























































































The superior tetrads, on account of their closer relationship 
with the tonic key, are employed more frequently than the inferior. 
The most popular of these chords, xIV?, unlike its precursor II+7, 
is rarely resolved in an exceptional manner; it usually proceeds to 
a cadentiai six-four, as at (a). III07, in order to avoid modulation, 
may resolve upon V7, as at (b), or upon another chromatic chord, 
as at (e) : — 
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The following example illustrates the use of the inferior minor 
tetrads; but these chords are almost invariably treated and re- 
garded as chromatic modifications: 



XI, 



XV,- 



xn,. 



I 1 



Such extreme progressions, as the ^H>ve, are rarely em^oyed 
in vocal music and even in instrumental music they can rarely be 
introduced with very good effect 

Care must be taken not to confuse these artificial tetrads with 
the natural secondary tetrad on II of the minor mode; these chords, 
which are exactly the same in formation, thoi^h entirely different 
in effect, may be distinguished by their resolutions, the latter 
naturally resolving upon the dominant chord of the minor mode. 
Equivocal chords, such as these play an important part in modem 
compositions. Furthermore, there is the secondary diatonic tet- 
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rad on L, (Loi) the formatioQ of which is also the same as the minor 
tetrad, but which is rarely employed except in the dominant 
sequence (§ 113). While, finally, in its first inversion, the minor 
tetrad is the same in formation as the "added sixth" of the minor 
mode. The treatment of these chords in relation to L7, was ex- 
plained, and the various resolutions were exemplified in § 135; it 
will, therefore, be imnecessary to consider the subject further in 
connection with the chromatic tetrads. 

In the minor mode the superior tetrads only are available for 
use, and even these are of very rare occurrence, on account of their 
tendency to disturb the tonality ; if employed at all, it ts desirable 
to treat them in the light of chromatic modifications. 

240. The following example comprises the diminished tetrads 
in the key of C. The generators are indicated by a direct on the 
bass stave, but as in the case of the minor tetrads, so also with the 
diminished, the note upon which the tetrad is constructed bec<m)es 
the nominal root: 




The inferior diminished tetrads are the ettkarmonic equivalents 
of the superior; this feature arises from the exigencies of equal 
ten^>erament, which admits of only three distinct diminished tet- 
rads in the whole realm of music. The inferior tetrads, however, 
are independent chords, with a character of their own, which is the 
result of the enharmonic change of the seventh, the flattest note of 
the superior tetrad to the root, the sharpest note of the inferior 
tetrad. 

The superior tetrads alone are available for use m the minor 
mode, in which mode the natural tendency of the seventh is to fall 
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a minor second to a diatonic note of the scale. When employed in 
the major mode, however, the tendency of the seventh in these 
chords is ambiguous; itmay either fall a semitone to a diatonic note 
of the scale (as in the minor mode), or it may rise a semitone to a 
diatonic note of the scale, which would be impracticable in the 
minor mode. Now, a note with a tendency to fall produces one 
effect, and a note with a tendency to rise produces another, where- 
fore, each of the superior tetrads is available for use as two distinct 
chords, and it is desirable that each should have a distinct 
name, and (if possible) distinct notation, features which are alone 
obtainable by an enharmonic change within the tonality. Such 
an enharmonic change, — which is peculiar to the major mode, it 
may be here said, occurs also in connection with the only other 
chord, the notes of which are equi-distant, namely the chord of the 
augmented fifth, which may thus become a chord of the minor sixth 
(see Chapter XXIU). 

Composers frequently employ a superior tetrad and resolve it 
chromatically, it must be admitted, instead of an inferior tetrad 
which might be resolved diatonically; but there is a strong tendency 
at the present day to systematize the whole question of notation, 
and to adopt, as far as possible, the natural law that chromatically 
raised notes should rise, and chromatically lowered notes should 
fall in resolution; a law of art, be it said, which is in accordance 
with the laws of science. 

241. Of all the fundamental chromatic discords, the diminished 
tetrads are the most important, not only on account of their more 
frequent employment, but also from their more extensive use in 
enharmonic modulation. The general treatment of these chords 
has been explained in Chapter XFV, and it will suffice, therefore, 
in the present connection, to exemplify only their more usual reso- 
lutions as chromatic chords. 

As with the preceding chords, the diminished tetrad derived 
from II, xIVto (the diminished tetrad on the interdominant) is the 
most popular of these chords; it plays a very important part as a 
pre-cadential chord, but it often gives place to its enharmonic 
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equivalent, xHm (the dinmiished tetrad on the hyper-stqiertomc), 
in the major mode only, of course. At (a) xlVro resolves upon Vt; 

at (b), it resolves upon a cadential six-four; but the chord at (c) 
xIItoS may be employed instead of xIVto in the progression at (b) : 
(.») {*) (O 




xIVjo xIVjo XII70 

The choid at (c) is preferable to that at (b), in the above pro- 
gression, because, as the melodic tendency of the note is to rise, it is 
more natural to employ a sharpened than a flattened note; more- 
over (to the muacian) the melodic interval of a minor second, rather 
than that of an augmented prime, seems to be suggested; whether 
this be so or not, the fact remains that the notation at (c), rather 
than that at (&), is in accordance with the trend of modem harmony. 
242. The diminished tetrad on the mediant, IIIto, is exempli- 
fied at (a), where it resolves upon V7, but, for the reasons advanced 
in § 241, the enharmonic equivalent of this chord, xljo', as shown at 
b, may be employed instead; at (c), IIIto' is resolved upon the 
derivative of II+7 (xIVoO which is treated as a precadential chord: 
C) (*) U) 




[.7 7 8 7 


#0 


b6 US 6 5 




lUjo^ 
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L07, and its enharmonic equivalent xVto, may be treated on 
similar lines, examples of their use, therefore, are not necessary. 
The one general rule, applicable to chromatic notes, to which ad- 
herence should be given, and to which there are but few exceptions, 
is, that chromatically raised notes must rise in resolution and chro- 
matically lowered notes must fall, or in terse language, "sharps 
up and flats down." 

In the minor mode, the superior diminished tetrads only, as 
was said above, are employed, and as they are resolved in practi- 
cally the same mannei as the sam.e choids in the major mode, it 
would be superfluous to exemplify their use. 

243. The diminished tetrads may also be resolved upon one 
another, a regular succession of such resolutions resulting in four 
simultaneous chromatic scale passages, either ascending or de- 
scending, as in the foUowing example. Such progressions, though 
not infrequent in instrumental compositions, are rarely employed 
in vocal music. The inferior tetrads, it will be seen, are employed 
in ascending, and the superior in descending: 



n 1 1 11 ' 
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Consecutive fifths, it may be said, in proceeding to a diminished 
tetrad, do not produce a bad effect, as a perfect fifth is foreign to 
the character of these chords. 

In addition to the chords which have been considered above, 
there are other diminished tetrads which occur zs fortuitous chords, 
in which neither generator nor root play any part; these choids, 
together with the subordinate diminished tetrads, will be con- 
sidered in Chapter XXII. The enharmonic changes, of which the 
diminished tetrad is suscq>tible, were partly explained in Cb^ters 
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XIV and XVm, but this subject will be considered in detail in 
Ch^terXXni. 

244. The frequeacy of occtirrence of an ordinate chromatic 
chord may be determined from its most intense constituent interval, 
as shown in the following table: 



Intervals in the order of hitensitr 1 


Intervd 
Inversion 


S 


70 


40 


4X z- 
50 7+ 


t 


7- 


4+ 
S+ 


S 


Frequency of 
occuirence 


5 


6 


7 


9 


,0 


" 


>3 


■1 


" 



An example will illustrate the apphcation of the above table. 
The intensity, that is to say, rarity of occurrence, of a diminished 
fifth (50) and its inversion (4x) is represented by the figure 9, indi- 
cating that both of these intervals occur nine times in any given 
tonality or key; and since 50 is the most intense interval in a 
primary tetrad, it follows that there are nine different primary tet- 
rads in any given key, and, consequently, that any given primary 
tetrad occurs in nine different keys. In like manner, there are six 
diminished tetrads in every key, and, as will be duly explained in 
Chapter XXII, seven augmented triads, and five chords of the 
augmented sixth, etc. 

245. Secondary chromatic tetrads are of comparatively rare 
occurrence. II07, the supertonic tetrad of the affinitive minor 
mode, is the most popular of these chords; it is frequently employed 
as a pre-cadential chord, and generally in its first inversion, as at 
(a). IV-i and IV-7-, as exemplified at (6) and (c), respectively, 
may also be mentioned as chords in occasional use: — 
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Secondary chromatic pentads are of even rarer occurreDce, 
and when employed they should be treated as modified tetrads, the 
ninth being regarded as either a suspension or an auxiliary note. 
Derivatives of secondary pentads are not generally rea^nized; 
even though the tetrads at (6) and (c) above, may be regarded as 
derivatives of the secondary pentad on II, yet it is preferable to 
regard them as natural and not as artificial tetrads, so that the 
term "artificial tetrad" may be applicable to a derivative of a 
primary pentad only, and to a chord, therefore, in which the fifth 
of the (nominal) root is essentially a diminished fifth. Neither 
secondary chromatic tetrads or pentads piay more than an insig- 
nificant part in the minor mode. With regard to the use of these 
exceptional chords in both modes, it may be said, that experience 
alone will enable the student to introduce them with good effect, 
and until he is assured that their use is desirable and justifiable, 
he will be well advised to regard them in the light of dubious at- 
•"empts to obtain extreme effects in tonal color. 

SUMMARY 
% 330. The classification of fundamental chromatic discords. 

Tetrads, pentads and their derivatives. The table on page 

49 should be committed to memory. 
§ 231, The supertonic primary tetrad. 

The seventh of this chord (the tonic of the key) more free than 

the seventh in any other tetrad. 
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i 23a, The tonic primary tetrad. 

False rektion id proceeding to and from primary fundamental 

discords not objectionable. 
I 233. The derivative of the primary tetrad. 

Its first inveision an important chord. 
S 234. Other ordinate chromatic primary tetrads. 

General resolutions - to V7, to I, or to another chromatic chord. 
§ 235. The primary tetrads of the minor mode. 
5 236. The origin of the chromatic element in music. 

The superior and inferior primary pentads, more valuable from 

a scientific than from an artistic standpoint. 
§ 237. The major and minor primary pentads. 

General treatment the same as Vb- 
f 338. The derivatives of minor pentads. 

Known as artificial tetrads to distinguish them from natural 

or fundamental tetrads. 
4 239. The minor tetrads. 

Care necessary to distinguish between these chords and IIot of 

the minor mode. 
I 240-"^ 
f '*^' 1-The diminished tetrads. 

§ 243- -^ 

The three superior tetrads, and their enharmonic equivalents, 

the three inferior tetrads. 
§ 244. The frequency of occurrence of chromatic chords. 

Table of intensity of intervals. 
§ 245. The secondary chromatic tetrads and pentads. 

IIo7, the most important. Derivatives of secondary pentads 

not generally recognized. 

EXERCISES 
I 

1, Oassify the natural tetrads, both diatonic and chromatic, 
and give an example of each chord with its ordinary resolution. 

2. Explain the artificial tetrads. In what respect do their 
resolutions differ from the natural tetrads? 
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3. Classify pentads and their derivatives. 

4. Write and resolve, employing the note £ (third space in the 
bass) as the root in each case: (a) a primary diatonic tetrad, (i) a 
secondary diatonic tetrad, (c) a primary chromatic tetrad, (d) a 
secondary chromatic tetrad, (e) a chromatic minor tetrad, and (/) 
a chromatic diminished tetrad. 

5- Mention any exceptions in connection with the resolution 
of the primary chromatic tetrad on the supertonic. 

6. Give three diSerent examples of false relation, the effect in 
each case being good. Give one example with bad efiect. 

7. Explain the harmonic source of the tonal material of (a) 
the minor mode, and (b) the major mode. 

8. Give reasons for the existence of the inferior dinunisbed 
tetrads in the major mode, and state why they are not available in 
the minor mode. 

9. Write and resolve the diminished tetrads in the key of A 
minor; then write and resolve them as the inferior diminished tet- 
rads in C major. 

10. Explain the principle by which the frequency of occurrence 
of chromatic discords may be determined. 

11. Enumerate the chromatic triads and tetrads which natu- 
nJly occur in the major-minor mode. 

12. Explain, and exemplify the use of, secondary tetrads and 
pentads. 



n 

13. Name the three major keys to which each of the following 
chords belongs as a superior tetrad: 

(O (rf) (') (/) 



f 












F n 


\ 


r^^ ^ 


=^= 




i.» 


— «> — - 


b^ 
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14. Introduce and resolve each of the above chords as a (pre- 
cadential) supertonic discord. 

15. Complete the following pass^;e by inserting the chords 
indicated by the symbols. Figure the bass. 

(fl) (*) (O id) 




-r — r- 

16. Analyze the following chords, as chromatic discords in the 
key of A major; 

(") (*) CO (■') (') (/> U) (-*) 
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i^ES^^^^^is^ 



-1>9 4S«- 7]^i\fl\M't6i,9],4S 

7 1.6 6 1.6 - ha 4 4 - 1.7 

It 3 1.4 - "^ 3 




i8. Add treble, alto and tenor parts to the following: 
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4 ^^1|T#66T 65 d8«>^#4h7 987 
i(2 6^2 ^6 4*t # 4 1f # -#2 H5»2 {|5 4 3 




98 #7 6 T#4|;7#4 6-6^5 0#&7 

6545 )||l6|>43 * ^ ^ 

4 3 2 3 



#4 W #4 fi6iie#4 6-4 8 - 6 7 8 #7 1|7 

3^5|j|5~2 652e6 6 if ^ - B 

31. Write a reai sequence (rising major seconds), employing 
the following model; repeat the model three times, and add a short 
coda ending in the original key. 
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33. Clothe the following blank rhythm with harmony, in the 
key of A, employing the chords indicated by the symbols: 




IIIto" xlVoi 12 xV^ IVi 11^ V, VI xIVto Tgr I 



Harmonize the following basses: 
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29. Compose a Hymn tune in 7.7.7.7. metre, in the key of D 
flat, introducing the following chords: 

(") (*) {') {'i) , (') if) is) (*) 



£^^\ y 




T*- 


'^ 




ete^ 


5S*= 


=te= 




- ffl— 


- 




)hs- 


-«■ 


* 


^ 


^i\ ' 

















30. Write a musical sentence in the key of F sharp minor, 
introducing various chromatic discords. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
DIATONIC MODIFICATIONS 

346. The principle upon which chords have been constructed 
hitherto has been that of the super-imposition of thirds, resulting 
in the addition, within the limits of an octave, of the third, fifth 
and seventh to a given root. Diatonic modifications arise from the 
use of the second, fourth and sixth of the given root. Thus, the ' 
complete diatonic material of the scale, under certain conditions, 
now becomes available for use in relation to a given root. 

Modified discords are the result, in general, of either "dis- 
placements" or "additions." 

Displacements may be either temporary or absolute; the former, 
generally called suspen^ons, have been considered in Chapters XV 
and XVI; the latter, now about to be considered, occur chiefly in 
connection with the dominant chord, and comprise 

Va, the dominant second, in which the third is displaced by its 
lower auxiliary note; 

V4, the dominant fourth, in which the third is displaced by its 
upper auxiliary note; and 

Ve, the dominant siztli, in which the fifth is di^laced by its 
upper auxiliary note. 

The absolute displacement of the fifth by its lower auxiliary 
note is not an accepted modification, wherefore, the symbol V4 is 
not ambiguous. 

Additions, other than the added sixth of the root, which, in 
relation to the triad on IV, was explained in Chapter XII, §115, 
are of rare occurrence. 

247. The dominant second, V2, has already been briefly con- 
sidered in Chapter XIII, § 123. If the second in this chord rises 
to L, then L is but temporarily displaced, and the chord becomes 
simply V or V7, as the case may be, with L treated ornamentally; 
the chord becomes an independent chord only when L is abso- 
luteiy displaced. 
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V2 differs from Vs in three particulars, (i) the second natu- 
rally rises while the ninth, being a fundamental dissonance, naturally 
falls; (3) the second may appear at the interval of a second above 
the root, which is strictly forbidden in the case of the ninth; 
and (3) the seventh is not an essential note, as in the case of Va- 
Furthermore, L must never be present in this chord, whereas in Vs 
it should rarely be absent. 

In resolving these chords, V2, V* and Ve, the displacing note, 
as a general rule, should proceed to that note to which the displaced 
note would naturally proceed; in V2, therefore, the second usually 
skips up a third to the tonic, as at (a) and (b). It is customary 
to include the seventh in this chord, but it may be omitted, as at 
(c). The chord at (</), may be regarded from three standpoints, 
as Va with the second falling, as Ve with L omitted, or as a passage 
of chords of the sixth on a doiflinant pedal. 



1#;j=] 


F^=T\ 




Jq 


r\ 


m 


. 1 


r^ 


Ji — 


1 — f- 
J A 
-f — f^ 


^ 




^ 


^ 




-tf. 


1 






P 


-f — '- 


L^ 


y 
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248. The dominant fourth, V4, compared with Vs and Vg, is 
of rare occurrence. The fourth has such a strong tendency to 
resolve upon the third, that any failure in this respect may result 
in disappointment; and when this resolution takes place, the chord 
becomes simply V or V?, with the third treated ornamentally. 
This chord, however, may be employed with the natural resolution 
withheld, the third being absolutely displaced, and it must then be 
regarded as an independent chord. 

It is desirable to prepare the fourth m this chord, when this 
note remains stationary in resolution, in which case the fourth may 
be regarded as an inverted pedal, as at (a); at (b), the chord is in 
its second inversion, with the fourth unprepared; at (c) the seventh 
is omitted; and at (J) the mverted fourth is in the bass. 
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24g. The dominaDt sixth, Ve, is the most popular of these 
modifications. Reference to this chord will be found in the Intro- 
ductiOQ, page 369, (Part III), and the explanation there given may 
be read in connection with the present section. 

Unlike Vz and V^, the displacement is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the treble part, it may, therefore, be regarded as a melodic 
embellishment. As with the preceding chords, the seventh of the 
root is generally included, but if it be not present, care must be 
taken not to confuse this chord with lU', the notation and figuring 
of both of these chords being the same. There should be little or 
no confu^on in this re^rect, however, for, III' is rarely employed 
except in sequences, while Vb is rarely employed except in connec- 
tion with the perfect and deceptive cadences. 

In resolving the chord, the sixth naturally falls to I, as at (a) 
and (b); but it may remain stationary as at (c), where the seventh 
is omitted; or it may rise to V, as at (</). 
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If the sixth in this chord is immediately preceded or followed 
by the fifth of the root, the chord becomes simply V or V?, as the 
case may be, and ceases to be an independent chord. In fact, it is 
more than probable, that Vb arose, in the first instance, from the 
constant use of the sixth as an auxiliary note, in an endeavor to 
impart variety to the stereotyped form of the perfect cadence. 

Vg is rarely employed in other than root position, but should 
it be inverted, the seventh, if present, should not be placed above 
the sixth. 

250. These modified dominant chords are also available for 
use in the minor mode, special importance being attached to Vo-. 
The second in Va is necessarily a major second above the root, as in 
the major mode; and herein is to be seen yet another point of 
difference between this chord and Vs, for the ninth is always minor 
in the minor mode. Neither V2 nor Vi, however, are of frequent 
occurrence in the minor mode. 

Reference to Vb- will be foimd in Chapter XVIII, § 206; also 
in the Introduction, page 369, {Part III), where the chord is con- 
sidered at some length; and further reference will be made to this 
chord in Chapter XXIII, in connection with enharmonic modula- 
tion. Vfl- is a chord which has given rise to much controversy. 
By some authorities, its use in counterpoint {under certain con- 
ditions, L being omitted) is advocated; by others, its use is for- 
bidden altogether, or forbidden in simple counterpoint and accepted 
in double. Bach, it may be said, did not hesitate to employ the 
chord (in its complete form) even in triple counterpoint. Various 
reasons may be advuiced to account for the position which this 
chord occupies in both harmony and counterpoint. In the first 
place, unlike Ve in the major mode, and notwithstanding that it is 
under consideration in the present chapter, it is a chromatic discord, 
for, it comprises the chromatic interval of a diminished fourth. 
Secondly, although this dissonant interval is present, yet each of 
the upper notes is consonant with the bass, in this respect resembling 
LS which is also a discord, but which, nevertheless, is freely em- 
ployed in counterpoint; the diminished triad, however, is a dia- 
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tcmic chord. And tliirdty, the chord possesses a certun (esthetic 
character, peculiar to itself, of intense sorrow, which, if for no other 
reason, definitely establishes its position in harmony; and thus 
being an accepted chord, and a chord of the sixth withal, it can 
readily be seen why its use might be advocated in counterpoint; 
chromatic chords, however, are contrary to the principles of strict 
counteipoint, while the question of an aesthetic character, it may 
be added, does not enter the realm of this prosaic branch of com- 
pOMtion. 

The treatment of Va in the minor mode is practically the same 
as that of Ve in the major mode, and illustrations of its use may be 
obtained by transcribing to the minor mode the progressions in the 
example in § 249. 

251. Doubly modified chords, in which two consonant notes 
are absolutely displaced, though available for use, are of very rare 
occurrence. The following example illustrates the use of the com- 
bined second and sixth on the dominant, Ve 




The modifications, which have been explained above, are 
occasionally employed upon notes other than the dominant, but in 
connection with primary tetrads rather than with triads; they will, 
therefore, be considered in the next chapter under chromatic dis- 
cords. 
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With the exception of Vb in both modes, wfaidt may be freely 
employed, the student is advised to ezerdse much care in the use of these 
diatonic modifications; in fact, their presence in compositions should 
alone be justified by their aptness to portray some particular effect. It is ' 
imperative that the strict use of auxiliary notes, as explained in Chapter 
XVn, be mastered, before the/r«e use of the same, as explained in the 
present chapter, b adopted; and especially b thb the case at examina- 
tions, when the question of a thorough academic training is the real 
object at stake. ' 

352. Diatonic modifications, arising from the use of the second, 
fourth and sixth of the root as additions, as was stated above, with 
the exception of the added sixth, are of rare occurrence. When 
employed, it is desirable, in order to avoid extreme harshness, that 
there should be the interval of a major second between the added 
note and each of the approximate notes; hence, the added second 
usually occurs in connection with major triads, and the added 
fourth in connection with minor triads. These chords will be oin- 
aidered further in Chapters XXVI and XXVH. 

The ^rmbols for "additions" are formed by underlining the 
figure employed to r^resent the added note, I«, for example, being 
the symbol for "the added sixth on the tonic." 

The added sixth, theoretically, may be employed in connec- 
tion with any consonant triad, but its use is chiefly confined to the 
cadential triads only, I, IV, V and VI, in both modes- IVa has 
already been explained in § 115, where it was shown that this chord 
and II7' were equivocal chords; care must be taken, therefore, 
not to confuse the chord of the added sixth on other roots with the 
first inversion of the secondary tetrad on the third below. The 
context will determine the character of the chord, for, the added 
sixth, as its name implies, impresses the ear as being an auxiliary 
note added to a triad, and not as a new root, converting the consonant 
fifth of a triad into the dissonant seventh of a tetrad; the chord of 
resolution will definitely prove the significance of the progression. 

The following examples illustrate the use of the chords of the 
added sixth on I, V and VI; it will be seen that no suggestions 
whatever of secondary tetrads are implied: — 
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353. The added second and sixth are also available for use as 
free melodic auxiliaries; but the fourth is rarely treated in this 
manner. Thus, at (a) the added second proceeds by disjunct 
movement; and at (b) the added sixth is treated on the same lines. 
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Another form of free treatment which is occasionally accorded 
to the second', fourth and sixth, in the works of classical composers, 
is that which may be termed the "deceptive auxiliary." At (c), 
(J) and (e), these notes are respyectively treated as deceptive pass- 
ing notes; that is to say, the auxiliary note, in each case, might 
have proceeded conjunctly to a consonant note in the succeeding 
chord, whereas it moves disjunctly to another consonant note, thus 
deceiving the ear. 




The deceptive anticipation, exemplified at {/), is another in- 
stance of free treatment of an auxihary note. 




No definite laws, apparently, have ever been laid down in 
respect to the free treatment of auxiliary notes, but the following 
rules, formulated from examples of their use, comprise the general 
principles upon which these melodic progressions are based: (i) 
the auxiliary note should appear in Uie treble part only; (2) it 
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should occur in relation to primary triads only; (3) it should be 
approached conjunctly; and (4) it should be heard either upon a 
weak beat or in between beats. While, it may be added, there is 
at the present time, apparently, an unwritten law to the effect 
that disjunct movement may be employed after any auxiliary note 
that is approached conjunctly. The student, however, will be 
well advised not to let any auxiliary note move disjunctly, with 
the exception of "changing" and "turning" notes only, as ex- 
plained in Chapter XVII. 

254. There is a tendency on the part of modern composers to 
develop to the fullest all the possibilities in connection with dia- 
tonic auxiliary notes; in fact, this tendency has become more or 
less a necessity in order that originality of tone combination may be 
obtained within a given tonality, without recourse to the chro- 
matic element. The exceptional treatment of auxiliary notes, 
however, is employed in instrumental rather than in vocal compo- 
sitions, but the future may see a change in this respect, for, modem 
composers do not hesitate to regard and treat the human voice in 
the light of a "vocal instrument," to a far greater extent than did 
their predecessors. In this connection, a word of caution to the 
modem student may not be out of place. Although, in a treatise 
of this character, it is necessary to consider and explain these 
exceptional harmonic and melodic progressions, in order that the 
student may be in a position to appreciate and analyze modem 
scores, yet it is not necessary for him to introduce them into his 
own early attempts at composition. Experience alone will teach 
him when they may be employed with good effect, and, untO this 
experience has been acquired, it will be advisable for him to imitate 
the pure and simple style of the older masters rather than try to 
emulate the extravagant progressions occasionally indulged in by 
ultra-modem composers. 

SUMMARY 
§ 346. Modifications generally. 
Dbplacements and additions; Va, V4, Vb 
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§ 247. The dominant second. 

DiSerence between Va and Vb. 
I 248. The dominant fourth. 

The fourth usually treated as a pedal note. 
§ 249. The dominant major sixth. 

(The most important of the modified chords; the sixth regarded 

as a melodic embellishment. 
§ 350. The dominant minor sixth. 

Its historic interest. The treatment of Va, V^ and Ve, practi- 
cally the same in the minor as in the major mode. 
§ 251. Doubly modified chords. 

Available for use, but of rare occurrence. 
§ 252. The added sixth. 

The most imjKtrtant of the additions; its use on notes other than IV. 
§ 253. Deceptive auxiliaries. 

Occasionally employed by composers, but not recommended for 

use by students. 
§ 254. Modem tendencies. 

A word of caution to the student. 

EXERCISES 
I 
I. Explain the meaning of the terms "Displacements" and 
"Additions" as employed in connection with modified chords. 

3. Mention the points of difference between the dominant 
second and the dominant ninth. 

3. Classify the notes of the diatonic scales from the standpoint 
of their melocUc tendencies; and show that by their very nature, 
the tonic and mediant are not available as fundamental dissonances 
in relation to the dominant as a generator. 

4. Write and resolve the chord of the donunant fourth in the 
keys of A flat major and C sharp minor. 

5. Write and resolve the chords of the dominant major and 
minor sixths in the keys of E major and P minor respectively. 

6. Give examples of the "Added sixth" on roots other than 
the subdominant. 
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7. Exemplify the use of the second and sixth as free melodic 
aiudliaries. 

8. Describe the deceptive auxiliary note. 

II 

9. Introduce and resolve the following chords. Commence 
with the tonic and end with the perfect cadence in each case, 
employing not more than four or five chords. 




10. Complete the following passage by inserting the chords 
indicated by the symbols. Figure the bass. 

(a) (*) (O U) if) (/) 









, 1 ji 






,-+|J. 1 








y% J 


:sb= 


±^ 
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:^i= 


:iJ±i 


























^/= 




V7 
3 




rlrl 


IIfT, 




iiik^=== 


i — 


#=p= 


^ 




r^ 
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"' r 




U — i — 1 


'-^ 




Ml 




Lii— H 



[I. Add alto and tenor parts to the following exercise: 



7~ju u^3^ ^ 

; ^ ■^, : L^j=i= =^1= . ,4: 
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Add treble, alto and tenor parts to the following : 



i^^m f 1 ' — f — f — g 1 f — \ — » — J — ~\ 


84 


56 
4- 
3- 


65 


-tr 


7- 
G4 
32 


76 

4- 


5#e 


F9%i-T~r c\ \ c \ n r^F=F=f^-^ 


87 56 

e- 84 


66 87 
4- 6- 







6- 
34 
2- 


6 76 


6- 08 
32 76 


P4 r 1 J J ij J J J J 1 --1 
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7 7 |>T 1>T t>T l>7 1>5 i> ^S S 6 7 6 6 9 f 
2 4 H t^ b6 4 7 6 4 7 

H 4 2 5 
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Harmonize the following basses: 
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21. Compose a short metre Hymn-tune, in the key of G flat 
major, introdudng the following chords: 

C") (*) (O (rf) (') (/) 



■FW — 



22. Write a musical sentence in the key of C sharp minoi 
introdudng various diatonic modifications. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
CHROMATIC MODIFICATIONS - 

255. The subject about to be considered constitutes the final 
stage in the development of chord construction. Chromatic 
modifications, it may be said, are practically illimitable, and in the 
present chapter, therefore, the use of the more important chords 
only will be explained; chords which arose in the first instance, 
probably, as the result of experiment, but which, froip constant 
use, are now regarded as being definitely established. Namely, 

1. The chord <rf the atigmeated sixth; 

2. The augmented triad ; 

3. The diminished triad; 

4. Tetrads modified by displacements and additions; 

5. Fortuitous chords, etc., arising from the use of auxiliary 
notes. 

These chromatic modifications will now be considered in the 
above order. 

256. Reference to the chord of the augmented sixth has 
already been made in Chapter XVIII, § 208, where the three forms 
of this chord, commonly called the Italian, the French and the 
German, were exemplified in their normal positions on -VI of the 
scale. Further reference to this chord will be made in the suc- 
ceeding chapter in connection with the subject of enharmonic 
modulation. Before considering these chords from the fundamen- 
tal standpoint, it may be of interest to glance at their probable 
historic origin. It may be presumed, from the progression at (a) 
which is of common occurrence in counterpoint, that the Italian 
form of the chord, doubtless the oldest of the three forms, arose 
about the time that the chromatic element was first introduced 
into music. The use of the chromatic passing note in the bass 
at (6) on one occasion, and that in the treble at (c) on another, 
might readily suggest that they be combined as at (d) which is the 
normal Italian sixth in the key of C: — 
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When harmony arose, it was but natural that the gap between 
C and F shaq> would suggest the addition of another note to the 
chord; the note midway between, namely E flat, was probably the 
first to be added, and the chord became known as the German 
sixth, which, in order to avoid consecutive fifths, resolves upon a 
cadential six-four, as at (e). Finally, it may be presumed, the note 
D was introduced (instead of E flat), and the chord became known 
as the French sixth, which may resolve either upon a cadential 
six-four, or as at (/) upon the dominant chord: 
(') (/) 





¥- 


1 


^ 



-Vlex -Vlgx 

(Gn.e) (Fr.6) 

The Italian sixth probably came into use about the year 1600, 
the German about 1700, and the French about 1800. 

These chords of the augmented sixth, therefore, upon the 
above assumption, may be regarded as IV-' (the first inversion of 
the minor triad on the subdominant), whether the key be major or 
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minor, with the sixth chromatically displaced, and in the case of 
the French and German forms, with the fourth (augmented) and 
the fifth (perfect), respectively, also added. 

257. As the natural function of the chords of the augmented 
mth on -VI is to prepare the way for the dominant chord, so the 
fundamental source from which their constituent notes are obtained 
is the great precadential generator, the superlonic, which furnishes 
— among others— the two important discords exemplified at (a) 
and (b), the former a primary chromatic pentad, and the latter a 
secondary chromatic tetrad. 



By discarding the A natural of the first chord, and the F 
natural of the second, and employing instead of these notes their 
chromatic displacements, A flat and F sharp, the chord at (c) is 
obtained which comprises the notes of the three chords under 
consideration. But notwithstanding their common scientific 
origin, each form of the augmented sixth is regarded and treated 
as an independent chord, with its own distinctive root; should all 
three forms occur successively, however, as in the following ex- 
ample, it is unnecessary to r^;ard them as three separate chords, 
as the first chord determines the efEect upon the ear, the succeed- 
ing positions being supplemental melodic ornamentations. Thus, 
the chord at (d) is the Italian form, the note at (e) is a diatonic 
pas^g note, and that at (/) a chromatic passing note; indeed the 
note at (/) is frequently written as D sharp, when it becomes 
distinctly a chromatic auxiliary, for, the interval A flat to D sharp 
(a doubly augmented fourth) is altogether contrary to the prin- 
ciples of chord construction. 
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258. In constderii^ the question of the root of these chords, 
a complex problem presents itself. Even though the supertonic 
be accepted as their common generator, yet the minor submediant 
is regarded as their nominal root; while there is, furthermore, what 
may be termed the apparent root. This apparent root, in the case 
of the French sixth, is invariably II. In the case of the Italian 
sixth, this root may be either IV (the chord being IV-', with the 
root chromatically raised) or xIV, generator II (the chord being 
xIVo', with the bass chromatically lowered). In the case of the 
German sixth, this root may be either -VI (the chord being -VI+ 
with 6x added) or xIV, with generator II (the chord being xIVto' 
with the bass chromatically lowered). In order to avoid mmeces- 
sary complications, it is desirable to regard the normal bass-note 
as the nominal root, for the inversions of these chords are calcu- 
lated from this note; to refer to the generator only when the chords 
are imder analysis; and to employ the apparent root simply in 
order to justify the chromatic modifications. 

In respect to -VI as a root, it may be added that special im- 
portance is attached to this chromatic note; in the first place it is 
the only chromatic note obtained from the dominant, the most 
important of all generators; secondly, it is available for use as the 
fifth of the supertonic equally with +VI; and thirdly, it may be 
regarded as the connecting link between the major and minor 
modes, as explained in §221. 
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359. Although in the natural resolution of these chords -VI 
falls and xIV rises, each a diatonic semitone {2-) to the dominant 
of the key, as was exemplified in § 256, yet several other resolutions 
are also available, the most important of which are illustrated in 
the following example, in relation to the Italian form of the 
chord; 

(*) CO (-^J (',, 
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The French and German forms of the chord may also be 
resolved v^n the same lines. It should be noticed that the two 
notes forming the augmented sixth rarely proceed by similar 
motion; the resolutions at ( d ) and ( k ) are not often en^iloyed, 
and they should be avoided altc^ether when the characteristic in- 
terval {ftx) occurs in the extreme parts. 

260. Each form of the chord of the augmented sixth is sus- 
ceptible of inversion, the Italian having two, and the Freodt and 
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German each three inversions. As the normal position is regarded 
as the root position, so the inversions are calculated from -VI, as 
the original bass note. These chords and their inveraons are 
illustrated in the following example, the Italian at (a), {b), (c), 
the French at (if), (e), (/), (g), and the German at (A), (i), (j), 
ik): 




The inversions, as compared with the chords in their normal 
position, are of rare occurrence, and it is desirable, when they are 
inverted to avoid as much as possible the interval of a diminished 
third, the use of which has been forbidden altogether by some 
authors; this interval, however, necessarily occurs in the last in- 
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version of each chord, to which, especially in the case of the Gemmn 
sixth, no objection has been made by modem composers. 

Care must be taken not to confuse the figurings employed for 
these chords with those employed for tetrads and their inverdons, 
with which they are identically the same. Should the third in- 
version of the German sixth, for example, occur in the minor mode, 
the figuring would be simply 7, but that the chord is not a tetrad is 
evident from the presence of the diminished third, an interval 
foreign to the formation of all fundamental discords. 

i6i. The Italian, French and German forms of the augmented 
sixth are obtainable alst> from other generators, namely V (the 
most important) and VI, III and L. These chords, when derived 
from n and V, as generators, are called the superior augmented 
sixths; when derived from VI, III and L, they are called the inferior 
augmented sixths. A regular series of chords is thus obtainable, 
with the generators rising successively by perfect fifths, as in the 
case of primary tetrads and pentads; and this series may be ex- 
tended, on either side, so as to include what are called the extreme 
chords of the augmented sixth, as illustrated in the following 
example: 




The superior and the inferior chords are both available for use 
in the major mode, but the former are of more frequent occurrence, 
and the former alone are employed in the minor mode. The con- 
stituent notes of the superior and inferior chords comprise the com- 
plete modem enharmonic scale of C. The extreme chords, here, as 
in other cases, are not recommended for general use; they form the 
connecting Units between the tonic and the subdominant keys on 
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the one side, and the tonic and the dominant on the other, and 
their use might, therefore, be justifiable if the subdominant and 
dominant chords, respectively, were prominently employed. 

262. The various forms of the augmented sixth and their in- 
versions on -II, -in, IV and VII, may be resolved upon the same 
lines as those upon -VI ; but the chords on -II usually resolve upon 
the tonic chord, while the others usually resolve upon the dominant. 
It would hardly be practicable to exemplify all the resolutions 
of these chords and their inversions, nor would any special purpose 
be served by attempting to do so. The following passage will be 
sufficient to illustrate the general use of these chords: 
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It will be seen that the chords are introduced in the natural 
order of roots risiog by successive perfect fifths, as in the pre- 
ceding example, that each form has been included, and that some 
of the chords are inverted. Xhe chord at (c), as here employed, 
may also be regarded as a chromatic modification of the added 
sixth. 

263. In additiCHi to the Italian, French and German forms of 
the augmented sixth, three other forms, exemplified at (a), (b) and 
<c), are in occasional use: 




The chord at (a), with the major third of the root present, is an 
augmented sixth proper, and may be regarded as an enharmonic 
modification of the German form; it is employed in the major 
mode only, and naturally proceeds to a cadential six-four. The 
chords at (J) and (c), in which the major third of the root is not 
present, are not augmented sixths proper, and though they may be 
regarded as modifications of the French form, yet it is preferable 
to regard them from other standpoints. Both of these chords 
resolve naturally upon the dominant chord, and they are available 
for use in both the major and the minor mode. The chord at (b), 
which is the enharmonic equivalent of the minor artificial tetrad 
derived from the mediant as a generator (§239), may be regarded 
as a modified diminished tetrad on L (the fifth of the root chro- 
matically raised) in its third inversion. 

The chord at (c) may be regarded as a modified primary tetrad 
on VII, in its third inversion, with the fifth of the root chromati- 
cally raised, and as such it will come under consideration in the 
succeeding section. 

264. The chromatic modification next in importance to the 
chords of the augmented sixth, is the augmented triad. Reference 
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to this chord has already been made in § 206, and again on page 372, 
and further reference to it will be necessary in the succeeding 
chapter, as it is one of the three great chords by which enharmonic 
modulation is. effected. 

Augmented triads may be formed upon I, IV and V, in the 
major mode, that upon V being the most important; these are 
known as the superior augmented triads. They may also be 
formed upon certain chromatic notes, namely, -II, -HI, -VI and 
VII; these are known as the inferior augmented triads. Further- 
more, there are two extreme augmented triads, one on II and the 
other on oV. The complete series of augmented triads is shown in 
the following example: 



oVx -IIx -VIx -UIx Vllx IVx Ix Vx Etx 

The following example illustrates the use of the superior 
augmented triads: 

C«) (i) , (O 




The inferior augmented triads constitute the ordinate aug- 
mented triads of the mmor mode. 

The minor seventh of the root is frequently added to the 
augmented triad on V, as at (c), and occasionally to that on I, and 
possibly to those on -HI, IV and VII; in which case there arises 
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the interval of an augmented sixth {or its inversion, the diminished 
third) ; and should these chords be taken in their third inversion, 
they become identical with that form of the chord of the augmented 
sixth, to which reference was made in the preceding section. 

In the minor mode, an augmented triad naturally occurs on 
III; this chord is generally preceded by V, and usually resolves 
upon VI, or possibly I. 

The augmented triad has two inversions, but, apart from 
enharmonic modulation, they are not often employed; suffice it to 
say that the chromatically raised fifth, in whatever part it is placed, 
naturally resolves by rising a minor second. The first inversion of 
IIIx, in the minor mode, is identical with the dominant minor sixth, 
as explained in the preceding chapter; this chord will be con- 
sidered further in the succeeding chapter. 

Augmented triads may also be formed in the major mode by 
ckromalically lowering the root of a minor triad, the triads available 
for this modification being II-, III-, VI- and the chromatic triad 
L-. The chords which thus arise, it will be seen, are identical in 
notation with the inferior augmented triads, (the triads of the 
minor mode) in resolution, however, the chromatically lowered 
note naturally falls a minor second. 

A chord of the augmented fifth, distinct from the augmented 
triad, may be obtained by ckromaticaUy raising the fifth of a' minor 
triad; but this chord is very rarely employed. The modem en- 
harmonic scale justifies the use of four such modified minor triads, 
which together with two extremes, are exhibited in the following 
example: 

Eitremc | » U I Ellreme 



In actual composition, the chromatic note should be intro- 
duced as a passng note. The interval of an augmented third being 
foreign to the principle of chord construction, these triads, if de- 
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sired, may be noUted as the first inversions of major triads, of 
which they are the enharmonic equivalents. 

265. The diminislied triad, as an independent chromatic 
modification, is of rare occurrence; as a diatonic triad, and as a 
derivative of the primary tetrad, it has already been conddered, 
and when employed under other conditions, the chromatically 
changed note is regarded and treated as an auxiliary note. Even 
at (a), where the bass fails to the fifth of the root before proceeding 
to tte chromatically raised root, this note — the hyper-tonic — is, 
in effect, a passing note: 




The fifth of the root, it will be seen, is doubled in the above 
example; it is generally best to double the third of the root, but in 
this particular case the chord is treated in practically the same 
manner as though the root were not changed at all. 

Diminished triads may be freely formed from both major and 
minor triads, by chromatically raising the root of the former, and by 
chromatically lowering the fifth of the latter, but the chords which 
thus arise are resolved upwn the same lines as the chords of the 
diminished triads, which have already been considered, and further 
reference to their treatment, therefore, is not necessary. In like 
manner the root of a primary tetrad may be chromatically raised, 
when the chord is converted into a diminished tetrad; indeed, the 
inferior diminished tetrads are frequently introduced from superior 
primary tetrads in this manner. 

A chord of the diminished fifth, distinct from the d 
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triad, may be obtained by c/^oiiuUically lowering the fftk of a major 
triad; but this chord is very rarely employed. The modern en- 
harmonic scale justifies the use of five such modified major triads, 
which, together with two extremes, are exhibited in the following 
example:-^ 




In each of the above triads, it will be seen, that the interval 
of a diminished third occurs; in actual composition this interval 
would usually be inverted. To each of the above triads, moreover, 
if the minor seventh of the root be added, the French form of the 
chord of the augmented sixth arises, in its second inversion; and 
as such, the chord would probably be regarded and treated. 
Further reference will be made to this chord in the succeeding 
chapter, as it is available for use m connection with enharmonic 
modulation. 

266. The diatonic dlsplacemeats and additions, as explained 
in the preceding chapter in connection with the dominant chord, 
may also be employed in connection with the primary chromatic 
tetrads, and thus arises a great number of chromatic modifications, 
to exemplify which would not only entail innumerable examples, 
but would also serve but little purpose, as the general treatment 
of these mocked chords is practically the same as that when the 
dominant itself is the root. One point of difference, however, 
may be noted, namely, that whereas the dominant discords natu- 
rally resolve upon the tonic chord, discords upon other roots, in 
order not to induce modulation, most frequently resolve upon the 
dominant chord. 

267. Another chromatic modification, occasionally emploj'ed, 
is the chord of the diminished seventh introduced fortuitously, as 
at (a) or (6) :— 
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Though the root of the chord at (a) is xIV 'and the generator 
II, and the root of the chord at (b) is xll and the generator L, (see 
*Iso § 183, ((f), yet neither of these chords is regarded from the 
fundamental standpoint. The root throughout is I, employed as 
a pedal note, while the notes at (a) and (b) in the upper parts are 
auxiliaries, that in the treble being a diatonic turning note, and 
those in the alto and tenor being chromatic turnii^ note^. This 
chord is sometimes termed a passing diminished tetrad. 

The diminished tetrad, indeed, may be introduced into musical 
composition in such a variety of ways, that, unless employed judi- 
ciously, it is apt to give rise to harmonic monotony; the student 
must, therefore, eserdse care and caution in the use of this chord 
in particular. 

Minor tetrads and secondary tetrads, under certain conditions, 
may also be modified chromatically, but they are rarely considered 
as independent chords, the chromatic changes in such cases being 
usually regarded and treated as auxiliary notes. 

268. Appoggiaturas, to which reference was made in § 192, 
are among the most popular forms of chromatic modifications. 
This type of ornamentation may be employed with either single or 
double auxiharies. At (a) and (S) single appoggiaturas are ex- 
emplified in relation to the tonic and dominant chords respectively; 
at (c) and (tf), double appoggiaturas are exen^tified in relation to 
the same chords; — 
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The auxiliary notes in the above examples do not give rise to 
independent chords, they simply modify the chords in connection 
with which they occur. Thus the chord at {a) is the tonic chord 
with the third temporarily di^lacedbyits lower chromatic auxiliary; 
that at (b), the dominant chord with its fifth dmilarly displaced; 
while the chords at (c) and (d) exemplify double chromatic dis- 
placements. 

Chromatic appoggiaturas may be employed upon the above 
principle also in the minor mode, but this fonn of the chromatic 
element is far more restricted in the minor mode than it is in the 
major. 

269, The following example illustrates the various ways in 
which a chord may be modified by the use of chromatic passing 
notes. The chord at (a) is the first inversion of the supertoaic 
tetrad, which naturally resolves upon a cadential six-four; at (b), 
it is converted into the first inversion of a primary tetrad on the 
supertonic; at (c), into the first inversion of a minor tetrad on the 
supertonic; at (d), into a German sixth on the subdominant; at 
(e), into the first inversion of the diminished tetrad on the hyper- 
siqiertonic; at (/), into the third inversion of the French sixth on 
the minor submediant; at (;), into one of the exceptional forms of 
the augmented sixth on the subdominant; and at (h), into a modi- 
fication of the diminished tetrad on the hyper-supertonic (the fifth 
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of the root being chromatically lowered), the enharmonic equiva- 
lent of the German sixth on the minor submediant, in its third 
inversion: 

(«) (*) ic) (rf) (/) </) ig) (i) 
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n7' n«' IIo7' ivex xUto' -VTbx* IVex xUto' 

Each of the above chromatic modifications of IIj* may be 
introduced after the chord at (a), and may resolve upon the caden- 
tial Mx-four; with the exception of the chords at ig) and (A), they 
are also all independent chords, and have been explained in this or 
previous chapters. The exceptional interval of a doubly augmented 
fourth, between the treble and alto, at (g) and (fi), arises not in- 
frequently in connection with chromatic auxiliary notes. 

Chromatic modifications, it will thus be seen, are practically 
unlimited, but sufficient explanation of their use has been given in 
this chapter to indicate the principles upon which this p>articular 
form of harmonic embdlishment is introduced into music. No 
definite rules can be laid down with regard to their use; but a 
certain degree of uniformity is generally desirable in this respect. 
If, for example, the opening phrase of a composition is chromatic 
in character, it would be inartistic not to maintain this style more 
or less exactly throughout. On the other hand, the interest of a 
composition which is chiefly diatonic in character, may often be 
materially increased by the occasional employment of a chromatic 
progression. Experience, bom of an acquaintance with the best 
works of the greatest composers, will alone prompt the student to 
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introduce the chromatic element into music in a maimer conducive 
to the amplification of light and shade in tonal color. 

SUMMARY 
§ 255. Chromatic modifications generally. 

The five principal types. 
§ 256. The chord of the alimented sixth. 

Its probable historic origin. 
§ 257. The fundamental origin of -VI«. 

The supertonic, its real generator. 
§ 258. The nominal root of -Vlgx. 

Inversions calculated from this note. 
S 259. Various chromatic resolutions of -Vlax. 

The notes of the interval ex should not proceed by similar 

motion. 
§ 260. The inversions of -VIbx. 

Care must be taken not to confuse the figurings of these chords 

with those of ordinary tetrads. 
§ a6i . Chords of the augmented sixth on notes other than -VI. 

On -VI and -II, the superior; on -III, VII and IV, the inferior. 
§ 262. The use of these chords exemplified. 
§ 263. Other forms (exceptional) of -VTsx. 
§ 264. The augmented triad. 

On V, I and IV, the superior; on VH, -HI, -VI and -II, the 

inferior. 
§ 265. The diminished triad. 

Rare as a chromatic modification. The chord of the dimin- 
ished fifth. 
§ 266. Displacements and additions. 

In connection with primaiy chromatic tetrads. 
§ 267. The diminished tetrad. 

Care must be taken to avoid hannonic monotony. 
§ 268. Chromatic appoggiaturas. 

Employed chiefly in connection with I and V. 
§ 269. Chromatic passing-notes. 

Various methods of modifying a given chord. 
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EXERCISES 
I 

1. Classify chromatic modifications. 

2. Explain the presumable historic origin of the chord of the 
augmented sixth. 

3. Explain the harmonic source of the chord of the augmented 
sixth, and refer to their nominal, apparent and actual roots. 

4. Write and resolve the inversions of the Italian, French and 
German forms of the augmented sixth in the key of A. 

5. Write the superior, inferior and extreme chords of the 
augmented sixth in the keys of E major and A flat major. 

6. Give examples of the exceptional forms of the augmented 
sixth in the key of B flat. 

7. Describe the augmented triad, and exemplify its use in the 
keys of E flat major and F sharp minor. 

8. Explain the use of the diminished triad as a chromatic 
chord. 

9. Briefly refer to the chromatic modifications which arise 
(a) by augmenting the fifth in the minor triad, and {b) by diminish- 
ing the fifth in the major triad. 

10. Exemplify the use of the diminished tetrad as a fortuitous 
chord. 

11. Give some account of the part played by appoggiaturas 
in connection with the chromatic element. 

12. Write the first inversion of the dominant seventh in the 
key of F, and illustrate various methods of modifying it by the use 
of chromatic passing-notes. 



13. Introduce and resolve the following chords. Commence 
with the tonic and end with the perfect cadence in each case, em- 
ploying not more than four or five chords. 
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14. Complete the following passage by inserting the chords 
indicated by the gmibols. Figure the bass. 
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15. Add alto and tenor parts to the following 
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Add treble, alto and tenor parts to the following: 



Tjtoe i 6-b I>7 slRB^ 
344 |> |>6 -6-55 
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Harmonize the following basses: 
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25. Compose a common metre Hymn-tune, in the key of D 
flat major, introducing the following chords: 
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36. Write a musical sentence in the k^ of G sharp minor, 
introducing various chromatic modifications. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
ENHARMONIC MODULATION 

270. Modulation may be effected by three distinct methods, 
namely, the Diatonic (or gradual) the Chromatic (or sudden) and 
the Enharmonic. The two former methods have been considered 
in Chapters VI, XI and XVIII, and further reference will be made 
to them at the end of the present chapter. By enharmonic modu- 
lation is understood, a change of key effected by the change of 
notation (without change of pitch) of one or more notes of a chord. 
The chief chords available for treatment of this character are: 

I. The diminished seventh, convertible into the same chord 
in other keys. 

3. The augmented sixth (GennaQ form) and the primary tet- 
rad, interchangeable. 

f„. ... ,1 both interchangeable and 

The augmented tri.d, and L„,„uy, ,„,„ ,t, ^^ 
The mmor soth J ^^„^^ ;__ „ther-key5. 

In addition to the above, the French form of the augmented 
sixth and the primary tetrad with fifth diminished are also both 
interchangeable, and convertible into the same chords in other 
keys: but this enharmonic change is of comparatively very rare 
occurrence. Furthermore, the interval of a diminished fifth, as it 
occurs in a primary tetrad, is also susceptible of enharmonic treat- 
ment. 

The enharmonic change of a complete chord gives rise to en- 
harmonic eqiHvalence, and such a change is not regarded as enhar- 
■ monic modulation. 

Enimrmonic modulation in relation to the chord of the dimin- 
ished seventh, and in relation to the German sixth and the aug- 
mented triad, has already been partially explained in Chapters XIV 
and XVIII. In the present chapter the whole subject will be con- 
sidered systematically; the principles alone, however, will be 
explained, for, indeed, the subject is practically inexhaustible. 
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27'. Of the various chords employed in enharmonic modula- 
tion, the dmUnisbed tetrad is by far the most comprehensive. 
Three separate and individual modulations may be effected by the 
use of this chord, from any given key to any and every other key, 
both major and minor. For, since there are but three distinct 
diminished tetrads in music, which, by certain enharmonic changes, 
occur in every key; and since each of these chords may be resolved 
Upon Vt, in its own key, it follows that any diminished tetrad in a 
given key may be resolved upon V7 in any other key. 

Thus, at (a), (&)and (c), are shown the three diminished tetrads 
of C major, each resolving upon V7; at (rf), (e) and (/), the same 
chords are enharmonically changed into the three diminished tet- 
rads of D flat major, resolving upon V7 in this key; and at (g), (A) 
and (1), a modulation, on similar lines, is made to the key of B 
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Modulations may be made to every other key upon the same 
principles, further examples, therefore, are unnecessary, 

272. Innumerable variations of the aboVe modulations are 
available, of which the following, modulating to the extreme key of 
F shaip major, are among the most important. 

I. By that diminished tetrad or inversion thereof in the origi- 
nal key which, by enharmonic change (if necessary), becomes, in 
the new key 

(«) L70', resolving upon V? 

(i) IIIto', resolving upon I+7- 

(c) xIVto': resolving upon II+7 

The seventh of the toot, in each c 



its generator, while the other notes of the chord 



falling a minor second to 



stationary. 
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II. By that diminished tetrad or inversion thereof in the 
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original key which, by enhannonic change (if necessary), becomeSr 
in the new key — 

(rf) xIVto, resolving upon a cadential six-four. This method 
is probably the most popular of all these modulations. 

(e) xIVto', changing, by lowering the bass a semitone, into a 
German sixth; or, by lowering both the bass and the fifth, into a 
French sixth: 




xIV,o xIV^i Gu.6 

m. By that diminished tetrad or inversion thereof in the 
original key which, by enharmonic change (if necessary), becomes, 
in the new key 

(/) +III70 Resolving upon a Neapolitan sixth. 

(g) +III70* Resolving upon II+t": 




*^^F^F 



ra7o N6 III70" TI+j> 

The principle upon which each of the above moaulations is 
effected may be employed for modulating to any and every other 
key. Further examples of enharmonic modulation by the use of 
this unique chord would serve but little purpose; sufficient has been 
said to indicate the general principles upon which it is employed. 
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A word of caution may here be given, once more, in r^ard to the 
too frequent use of the diminished tetrad, which moie readily, 
perhaps, than any other chord in the whole realm of music, is apt 
to give rise to harmonic monotony. 

273. Next in importance to the chord of the diminished tetrad 
are the chords of the German sixth and the primary tetrad which, 
as said above, are enharmonically interchangeable. When it is 
remembered that there are five chords of the German sixth {§ 261) 
in every major key, and ten chromatic primary tetrads besides V7, 
not to mention extreme chords, and that each of the primary tet- 
rads may be employed as being derived from I and II as well as V 
in the new key, it will be seen that the possible modulations by the 
use of these chords arc very numerous. It is manifestly impractic- 
able to illustrate all of these modulations, and since the principles 
upon which they are effected are similar in all cases, it will be con- 
venient and sufficient to exemplify, in the first instance, the superior 
German sixths and the primary tetrad on V, only. By means of 
these chords, the more distant keys may readily be connected with 
a given key, as shown in the following examples: 

From Gn.6 to V7: , ,^ , j^ 



Gn. 9V7 Gn.6 V, Gn.OVj Ga.9 Vj Gn.6V, 

From primary tetrad to On. 6: 
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274. The chord of the German sixth may be introduced and 
even regarded as the first inversion of the diminished tetrad on the 
interdominant with the bass note chromatically lowered, and thus, 
on the principle explained in § 272 a modulation from any given 
key to any and every other key may be effected in accordance with 
the following formula: 

By that diminished tetrad or inversion thereof in the original 
key which, by enharmonic change (if necessary), becomes xIVto' 
in the new key, then chromatically lowering the bass note, and 
resolving the chord upon a cadential six-four. See also § 272, II, (e). 

The following examples illustrate this form of modulation 
from the key of C to (a) the key of A major, and (6) the key of E 
flat major: 

(») (') 

^- ■ ■ 




xIVjoGn.e xIV^'Gn.6 

In modulating to the keys of P major and B flat major on this 
principle, no enharmonic change will be necessary, as the diminished 
tetrads on the interdominants of these keys occur as chromatic 
chords in the key of C major. 

It is customary in actual composition not to notate the en- 
harmonic change, when proceeding from Vf to Gn.6, in which case, 
V7 resolves chromatically upon the cadential six-four, the enhar- 
monic change being understood. The following fragment of chro- 
matic melody, for example: 



might appear, at first sight, to verge on the unmusical, but in reality 
it is susceptible of simple liarmonic treatment, as shown in the 
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following sequential passage, where each V? is resolved as Gn. 6 in a 
key one semitone lower: 




V, 3 

(Gn. 6) 

275. The enharmonic treatment of the augmented triad and 
the chord of the minor sixth is of a more complicated nature than . 
that of the preceding chords, and it will be desirable to consider 
these chords under three distinct headings: 

I. The augmented triad enbaimonically convertible into 
the same chord in another key, chiefly employed in connect- 
ing major keys. 

Like the diminished tetrad, the component notes of the aug- 
mented triad are equidistant, and thus a given chord, by enhar- 
monic change, may bdong to three different keys. Vx, for example, 
in the key of C, may be changed to Vx in the keys a major third 
above and below C, namely, E and A flat, as shown respectively 
at {a) and (6). Ix, in the key of C, may be taken as Vx in the key 
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of F, and may be changed into Vx in the keys of A and D flat (or 
C sharp), as shown at (f) and (d), and IVx, in the key of C, may be 
taken as Vx in the key of B flat, and may be changed into Vx in the 
keys of D and G flat (or F sharp), as shown at (e) and (/). 
<■>) (*) (O 




In order to effect a modulation to the thi;ee remaining keys, it 
is customary to employ either the extreme augmented triad {§ 264) 
IIx, which may be introduced after V, and which is generally pre- 
ferred, or the inferior augmented triad, VTIx, which may be intro- 
duced after IV, and which is the enharmonic equivalent of IIx*. 
The reason for this preference is probably to be found in the fact 
that the root of IIx is a diatonic note, and the chord of the minor 
sixth on II (the enharmonic equivalent of IIx) is a chromatic chord 
of comparatively common occurrence, whereas, the root of VHx is 
a chromatic note and the chord of the minor sixth on VII (the 
enharmonic equivalent of VIIx) is an extreme chromatic, of rare 
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;, IIx, in the key of C, may be taken as Vx in tlie key of 
G, and may be changed into Vx in the keys B (or C flat) and E flat, 
as shown at (g) and (A). In like manner Vllx, in the key of C, 
may be taken as Vx in the key of E flat, and may be changed into 
Vx in the keys of G and B (or C flat). 

is) (/') 




By the use of the augmented triad, therefore, a modulation b 
practicable from any given major key to any and every other major 
key, certain enharmonic changes being necessary, except In three 
cases, namely, in proceeding to the keys of the dominant, the sub- 
dominant and the subtonic. 

In four-part harmony the root (alone) of Vx is doubled, where- 
fore, in this case — linlike the preceding chords — when the en- 
harmonic change occurs in one part, another part must move, 
usually up or down a major third, to the root of the new chord. If, 
however, the seventh be added to Vx, when the enharmonic change 
is made, one of the parts doubling the root in the first chord will 
naturally proceed to the seventh, and the presence of the seventh 
will necessitate the doubling of the third in the succeeding tonic 
chord. 

Though customary, it is by no means necessary to employ Vx 
of the new key exclusively, Ix, IVx and even IIx, may also be 
employed, if desired; and thus almost endless forms of modulation 
by means of the augmented triad are possible and available. 

276. n. The chord of the minor sixth enharmonicallf 
convertible into the same chord in another hoy, chiefly em- 
ployed in connecting minor keys. 
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Like the augmented triad, of which it is the enhaiiDomc equiv- 
alent, the chord of the minor sixth by enlmnnonic change, may 
also belong to three different keys. Va-, for example, in the key 
of C minor, may be changed to Va- in the keys a major thiid above 
and below C, namely, E minor and G sharp (or A Sat) minor, as 
shown resjjectively at (a) and (6). !«-, in the key of C minor, may 
be taken as Vg- in the key of F minor, and may be changed into Va- 
in the keys of A minor and C sharp minor, as shown at (c) and (if). 
Ug^, may be taken as Ve- in the key of G minor, and may be 
changed into Ve- in the keys of B minor and P sharp (or £ flat) 
minor, as shown at (e) and (/) : 




In order to effect a modulation to the three remaining keys, 
it is customary to employ IVe-, and thus the^samc roots are em- 
ployed for the chord of the minor sixth in the minor mode as are 
usually employed for the augmented triad in the major. IVa-, in 
the key of C minor, may be taken as Ve- in the key of B flat (or ^4 
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sharp) minor, and may be changed into Va- in D minor and F 
sharp minoT, as shown at {g) and (A) : 





^^=*^ 


—<'— 


■^l-.''" 


f^= 


S' — f— 
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^_ 


r »r 


1**= 


tifcf^ 


-F 1— 




1 ' t- 





IVfl- Ve- 



By the use of the chord of the minor sixth, therefore, a modu- 
latiOD is practicable from any given minor key to any and every 
other minor key, certain enharmonic changes being necessary 
excqit in three cases, namely, in proceeding to the dominant, the 
subdominant and the subtonic. 

In foui-part harmony the root (alone) of Ve- is doubled, 
wherefore, when the enharmonic change occurs in one part, another 
part must move to the root of the new chord. If, however, the 
seventh be added to Va-, one of the parts will naturally proceed to 
this note. It is customary for the sixth to fall to the tonic, but it 
may remain stationary, or may even rise to the dominant; and it 
may, of course, fall one degree to the fifth of the dominant, before 
proceeding to the tonic. It is not necessary to employ Ve- of the 
new key exclusively, by employing other roots, as in the case of the 
augmented triad, almost endless forms of modulation by means of 
the chord of the minor sixth are also possible and available. 

377. m. The augmented triad enharmonically con- - 
vertible into a chord of the minor sixth, and vice versa, chiefly 
employed in connecting major and minor keys. 

It will not be necessary to exemplify the enharmonic inter- 
change of these chords, for, the examples in § 276, are, it will be 
seen, the enharmonic equivalents of those in § 275. Reference to 
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the xsthetic significance of these two chords has already been made 
in the introductory chapter, (p. 371), and it now only remains to 
illustrate their use in modulation. 

The enharmonic interchange of Vx and Ve- is especially useful 
and effective in connecting keys in affinitive relationship. 

Both Vx and Ve- may be introduced ornamentally, as in the 
following passage which exemplifies, with a certain peculiar effect 
of dubious tonality, a modulation from C major to C minor, and 
then back to C major: 




j&. The following formulas may assist the student in the use 
of these chords. 

L From major key to major key. 

By that augmented triad or inversion thereof in the original 
key which, by enharmonic change (if necessary), becomes Vx in the 
new key. 

n. From minor key to minor key. 

By that chord of the minor sixth or inversion thereof in the 
original key which, by enharmonic change (if necessary), becomes 
Ve- in the new key. 

m. From major key to minor key. 

By that augmented triad or inversion thereof in the original 
key which, by enharmonic change (if necessary), becomes Ve- in 
the new key. The converse of the last formula holds good in pro- 
ceeding from a minor key to a major key. 

It would be altogether impracticable to attempt an exempli- 
fication of all the possible modulations by the use of the above 
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formulas; it will be sufficient to give one example of each, the 
general principles beii^ the same in all cases. At (a), a modula- 
tion from C major to F sharp major is shown; at (b) from C minor 
to F sharp minor; at (c), from C major to F shaip minor; and at 
{d), from C minor to F sharp major: 









1 


I — ■ 1 
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1 






1^ 


jjijj — 


l^= 



IVa-' Vg- 
(rf) 




IVx» Ve- IVe-'l 

379. The French form of the augmented sixth and the 
primary tetrad with fifth diminished, though rarely employed, are 
also avaikble for use in enhannonic modulation; and not only are 
these chords enharmonically interchangeable, but each of them is 
also convertible Into a chord of similar nature in another key. 
Thus, at (a), the French sixth in the key of C is enharmonically 
changed into the same chord^(second inversion) in the key of F 
sharp; at (6), it is changed into the dominant seventh with fifth 
diminished in the key of D flat; at (c), the dominant seventh with 
fifth diminished in the key of C is enharmonically changed into the 
same chord (second inversion) in the key of G flat; and at (d), it is 
changed into the French sixth in the key of B: — 
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Enharmonic modulation by means of the French sixth is rarely 
employed in actual composition; indeed, textbooks on Hannony as a 
rule fail to mention the possibihty of such modulation ,^while some authors 
even go so far as to say that the German is the only form of the augmented 
sixth available for use in this connection. 

280. Another form of modulation, briefly referred to in § 93 
(Part I), is the enharmonic change of a diminished fifth to an aug- 
mented fourth, available in connection with primary tetrads, in 
extreme relationship with one another, as shown at (a) and (b) : 



ir*=«^ 
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A mysterious effect, arising from dubious lotulUy, but not 
without artistic value, more especially in instrumental music, may 
be obtained by the use of the above enharmonic change, as ex- 
emplified in the following sequence, where the chords, until a final 
resolution is introduced, impress the ear as being dominant sevenths 
alternating with German sixths on the minor supertonic: 



fc— 




IP 


f. 


^ -er 


sr 




etc 

m 




— Fn — ^ 


JLsfl^ 




UH^. 





281. Although the student must be familiar with the prin- 
ciples of enharmonic modulation, as explained above, yet it may 
here be said that, in ordinary cases, the diatonic is preferable to 
either the chromatic or the enharmonic methods of effecting a 
change of tonality. The true value of enharmonic modulation is 
to be found in the fact that it is available for use at all, so that it 
may be employed, if desired, for some particular effect. Chro- 
matic modulation is generally most effective in connection with 
transient changes of tonality. The most natural method of pro- 
ceeding to a new key is by diatonic modulation; and since simplicity, 
as a general rule, is more desirable than complexity, the student is 
advised, especially at examinations, unless the chromatic or the 
enharmonic is required, to employ the diatonic method. He will 
do well to remember that any two keys whatsoever may be con- 
nected by the use of, at the most, five common chords in root posi- 
tion, and it is excellent practice to write modulations on these 
simple lines, and afterwards to ornament the prt^^ressions by the 
employment of suspensions and auxiliary notes, after the manner 
of florid counterpoint The following passage, for example, illus- 
trates a modulation from C minor to the extreme key F sharp 
minor, the symbolic analysis indicating the harmonic significance 
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of each progression. The enharmonic change does not constitute 
enharmonic modulation, it is simply an instance of enharmonic 
equivalence : 




Although Vt is usually employed in order to establish the new 
key, yet any chord derived from V may, as a matter of fact, be em- 
ployed for this purpose, such as V&f and L7, V»- and L70, Vw-, 
Vfi- and Vex, or any other modification of the dominant chord. 
No chord other than one obtained from V can definitely determine 
tonality, hence, the dominant chord may be r^;arded as the estab- 
lisking chord. 

282. A thorough knowledge of the functions of common 
chords, and their available interchanges, is mdispensable. The 
ambiguous chord, as employed in natural modulation, is an in- 
stance of ch&nge of function; likewise, the intermediate chord 
(§ 198) in extraneous modulation. But there is one feature in caa- 
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nection with commoo chords to which the attention of the student 
may be particularly directed, namely, that every common chord, 
in root position, whenever it may occur, possesses a certain dement 
of tonic character: and this element is more or less pronomiced 
according to the prominence attached to the chord. In the de- 
ceptive cadence, for example, the function of the submediant chord 
may be changed to that of the tonic in the key of the relative 
minor, a change of tonality being mentally effected while the chord 
is sustained; and the succeeding chords will then determine the 
new key. 

In the following passage, -VI+ (originally borrowed from the 
affinitive minor key) is introduced at (a), this chord then becomes a 
new tonic, and the succeeding chords determine the key of A flat: 




The above example is an instance of transition (§ 200), that 
is to say, a chaise of tonality is effected without the use of the 
estabhshing dominant chord. Another instance of transition is 
illustrated in the following example. At {b) the function of VI is 
changed to that of I in the key of A minor, and then the function 
of V in this key is changed to that of I in the key of E major, the 
tonality of which is determined by the succeeding chords : 
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Another form of transition, frequently employed in proceeding 
to keys of second relationship, is exemplified at (c) and (d), where 
the new tonic is more gradually established, by the reileration of an 
iniervening note common to the two keys: 




Transition to keys a major or minor second above the tonic 
may be effected by introducing them in a similar manner to that 
at (c) and (d), after a chord of the subdominant; and to keys a 
major or minor second below the tonic, after a chord of the domi- 
nant. The extreme keys of F sharp and G flat are rarely, if ever, 
approached by transition, but should it be desired to proceed to 
them by this method, they may be introduced by compound 
transition, as at (e) and (/) respectively: 
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283. In writing continuous passages of modulation it is de- 
sirable to construct them upon the baas of a regular musical sen- 
tence. It may be taken for granted that the student who has 
reached this stage in harmony is familiar with the general principles 
of form in composition; and it will be sufficient, therefore, to out- 
line one plan only upon which such passages may be written, which 
may be taken as a model for the construction of other plans. The 
binary, or i6-bar sentence is perhaps the most convenient form for 
such passages, and it is advisable to work exercises of this character 
in three distinct stages, namely: ' 

(i) a blank rhythm, indicatii^ the phrases, and the portions 
of the cadences, etc.; 

(2) a figured bass (or, the same harmonized) in ac<x)rdance 
with the required modulations; 

(3) the exercise completed, by the use of suspensions and 
auxiliary notes, etc., in uniform style throughout 

As the importance of this type of exercise cannot be over- 
estimated, a solution to the following typical form of examination 
question may be of some assbtance to the student. 

Write a continuous passage of modulation, commencing in the 
key of C major, passing through the keys of B, E flat, A flat, G, B 
minor, C minor, F minor, and D flat, and ending in the original 
tonic key. 

Employing the simple form of the long metre hymn-tune as a 
baas for rhythm, the modulations may be arranged, as follows: 
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The close relationship which exists between the keys of E flat 
and A flat, and between the keys of C minor and F minor, and P 
minor and D flat, admit of passing modulations, and one measure 
only is sufficient in each case; but in connecting the other keys, at 
least two measures are desirable. The outline of chords may then 
be written, as follows: 

(*) (O 




I VI P V7IXIV70 I' V7 1 V(fniV7 I V7Gn.6I»V7 I 

The methods of modulation adopted in the above example 
are as follows: 

(a) Diatonic, III- = IV- 
{ 6 ) Enharmonic, Vsx' = Vux 
{c) Diatonic (natural), 1+ = V+ 

[d) Diatonic, I+' = Ne 

( e ) Diatonic, I* = VI+ 

(/) Enharmonic, by xIVto' of new key 

( g ) Chromatic (natural), by Ltd' of new key 

(A) Diatonic (natural), I- = III- 

( i ) Enharmonic, V? = Gn.e 

It now remains to rewrite the above passage, and convert it 
into an interesting musical sentence; for this purpose the rhythm 
should be modified, and the chords treated ornamentally, after 
the following manner: — 
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SUMMARY 

I 270. The chief chords employed in enhannonic modulation. 
I. The diminished tetrad. 2. The German siith and the prim- 
ary tetrad. 3. (o). The augmented triad; (i), the minc« sixth. 

I 271. The three diminished tetrads. 
Each resolvable upon any V7. 

§ 272. Other resolutions of the diminished tetrad. 
Into xIVto °i the new key, the most popular. 

§ 273. The German sixth and the primary tetrad. 
Especially valuable in modulating to distant keys. 

§ 274. The German sixth only. 

It may be treated and regarded as xIVto' ^th bass chromati- 
cally lowered. 

§ 275. The augmented triad, changing into another aug- 
mented triad. 

§ 276. The minor sixth, changing into another minor sixth. 

§ 277. The augmented triad and the minor sixth, inter- 
changeable. 

§ 278. Three formulas, applying to the use of the augmented 
triad and the minor sixth. 

§ 279. The French sixth and the dominant seventh with fifth 
diminished. 

Though enharmonically interchangeable yet rarely employed. 

§ 280. The primary tetrad. 

Enharmonically interchangeable when the roots move 50. 

§ 281. Simplicity in modulation generally desirable. 

Vt, the establishing chord, but any chord derived from V available. 

§ 282. Transition. 

Every common chord possesses a tonic character. 

§ 283. Continuous passages of modulation. 

I. A blank rhythm; 2. a figured bass; 3. the finished exercise. 

EXERCISES 
I 
I. Enumerate the chords by which enharmonic modulation 
is effected. 
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2. Mention seven different uses of the diminished tetrad in 
connection with enharmonic modulation. Which of the seven is 
probably the most popular? 

3. Give examples of modulation effected by the enharmonic 

interchange of the German sixth and a primary tetrad, and show 
that keys in extreme relationship may be connected, in two entirely 
different ways, by the interchange of -VIbx and II+7- 

4. Exemplify the use of the augmented triad and its enhar- 
monic equivalent, the dominant minor sixth, in relation to changes 
of tonality. 

S- Explain the difference in harmonic effect between the 
intervals of an augmented fifth and a minor sixth, and show that a 
certain dubious or equivocal effect of tonality may be obtained in 
modulating from a major key to its affinitive minor, and vice versa. 

6. Is any form of the chord of the augmented sixth, other 
than the German, susceptible of enharmonic treatment? 

7. Define transition, and give various examples of its use. 

8. Show that the interval of a diminished fifth, as part of one 
dominant seventh, may be enharmonically changed into an aug- 
mented fourth, as part of another dominant seventh, thus allowing 
of keys in extreme relationship with one ajiother to be conveniently 
connected. 

n 

9. Modulate, by the enharmonic change of diminished tet- 
rads, in three entirely different ways, from F major to E major. 

10. Modulate, by enharmonically introducing the diminished 
tetrad on the interdominant (xIVzo) of the new key, from G major 
to (a) E major, (ft) B flat major, (c) F sharp major, (rf) A flat 
major, (e) C sharp minor, and (/ ) E flat minor. 

11. Modulate, by the enharmonic interchange of primary 
tetrads and German sixths, from A major to (a) F major, (() B 
fiat major, (c) E flat major, in two ways, (rf) A flat major, and (e) 
D flat major. 

13. Modulate, by the enharmonic change of augmented triads, 
from E flat major to (u) G major and (b) B major; to (c) C major 
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and (d) E major; to (e) D major and (/) F sharp major; and to 
(g) E major and (A) A major, 

13. Modulate, by the enharmonic change of dominant minor 
sixths, from F sharp minor to (a) B flat miaoi and (6) D minor; 
to (c) E flat minor and (d) G minor; to (e) F minor and (/) A 
minor; and to (g) A flat minor and (k) C minor. 

14. Modulate, by the enharmonic interchange of dominant 
minor sixths and augmented triads, from B minor to (a) B major 
and (b) E flat major; from E minor to (c) A major and (d) D flat 
major; from F major to (e) F sharp minor and {f) B flat minor; 
and from B flat major to (g) E minor and G sharp minor. 

15. Compose a regular binary sentence, in | time, exemplify- 
ing various methods of modulating enharmonically; begin and end 
in the key of E major, and pass through the keys of F sharp minor, 
G major, B major, D minor, A flat major and D flat major. 

16. Compose a regular ternary sentence, in | time, exemplify- 
ing different kinds of enharmonic modulation; begin and end in 
the key of F minor, and pass through the keys of E flat major, D 
minor, B flat minor, G major, C sharp minor and G sharp minor. 

Additional practice on this subject may he obtained by work- 
ing exercises Nos. 11 to 16, in Chapter XVin (Part II), and con- 
necting the various keys by enharmonic modulation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
CONTRAPUNTAL HARMONY 

284. Counterpoint, or polyphony, is the art of combining two 
ormoremelodies, or rather, melodious passages; a melody (properly 
SO called) is divisible into at least two phrases, but it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, for contrapuntal themes to be so divided. 
In Harmony, or monophony, one melody atone is considered, 
which, though usually assigned to the treble voice, may appear in 
any of the other voices. Counterpoint is of two kinds, strict and 
free; in the former, triads and their first inversions alone are 
employed, and the melodies are exclusively diatonic in character; 
in the latter, the use of chords is not restricted, and thus Harmony 
and Counterpoint are united into one and the same art. 

Contrapuntal harmony may, therefore, be defined as music in 
which each voice is imbued with melodic interest. Counterpoint 
leads naturally to Imitation, Canon and Fugue, but in the present 
chapter Imitation alone, and this only in a limited degree, will 
enter into consideration. From the historical standpoint, contra- 
puntal harmony may be divided into three periods: (I) the early, 
or triad period, exemplified in the works of Palestrina and the 
madrigalian composers, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
(II) the late, or tetrad period, exemplified in the works of Bach 
and his contemporaries, of the eighteenth century; and (HI) the 
modern, or free period, exemphfied in the works of the Romantic 
composers, of the nineteenth and twenrieth centuries. 

The study of harmony does not prompt the student to write 
melodious inner parts, nor does the study of counterpoint prompt 
him to write other than the simplest harmonic progressions; by 
uniting the two arts, however, interest from both the harmonic and 
the melodic standpoint may be both obtained and maintained. 

285. It may be taken for granted that the student, who has 
reached the present stage in harmony, has some knowledge of strict 
counterpoint, but he is not to suppose that the individual five 
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species (or orders) are about to engage his attention once more, it 
is the purpose underlying counterpoint rather than its actual rigid 
style, which is now about to be considered. Harmony, as the basis 
of composition, may be said to have bad its birth in counterpoint, 
and the general laws of the latter are equally applicable to the for- 
mer. The objection to consecutive fifths, for example, may prob- 
ably be traced to that sense of indefinite tonality which arises when 
a series of triads is formed upon the successive notes of the major 
diatonic scale. For, as every common chord possesses a tonic 
character, more or less pronounced according to its duration, so 
such a series of triads (in the first species of counterpoint) would 
give rise to the suggestion of a succession of unrdated keys, as 
illustrated in the following example: 




The triads, at (&) and (c) are, respectively, the tonic chorda 
of the keys of D minor and E minor, and although both of these 
keys are in first relationship with the key of C major, yet they are 
foreign to one another. In like manner, the triads at (c) and (d), 
and those at ((/) and (e) are also the tonic triads of foreign keys; 
and the omission of the third in each triad, leaving the bare fifth, 
in no way ameliorates the progressions. Furthermore, in this 
connection, it may be noted that in each of these progressions the 
false relation of the tritone is also present; thus, it will be seen that 
consecutive fifths, false relation of the tritone, and indefinite 
tonality, are all closely allied with one another. 

The objection to consecutive fifths under one set of conditions 
would naturally lead to their prohibition generally; and thig law 
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together with other laws associated with counterpoint, became 
the fundamental laws of harmony. Harmony, therefore, with the 
exception of those melodic considerations to which reference was 
made above, now includes practically everything that is under- 
stood by the term counterpoint. Hence, at this stage in harmony 
it becomes necessary for the student to cultivate a mellifluent style 
in relation to all the voices. 

286. As it would be inq>racticable to illustrate all the various 
uses of counterpoint in relation to harmony in an exhaustive 
manner, it may be sufficient, from an academic standjx>int, to 
exemplify the principal styles of harmonizing a simple melody, a 
careful analysis and comparison of which should be both interest- 
ing and instructive to the student These styles may be summar 
rized as follows: 

I. The early contrapuntal. 

a. The late contrapuntal. 

3. The modem diatonic. 

4. The modem chromatic. 

5. The motlval. 

6. The casonicaL 

7. The instmmental, 

A suitable melody for the exemplification of these various 
styles of harmony may be formed from the major diatonic scale, 
ascending and descending, as follows: 



The harmonization of scales, under the name of the "Rule of 
the Octave," was formerly regarded as an important feature in 
the study of harmony. The major scale, both forms of the minor, 
and the chromatic scale, were all employed, and might be assigned 
to any voice. Since the advent of the textbook with specific 
exercises, the rule of the octave has fallen into disuse; these 
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mechanical melodies, however, afford excellent practice, and 
naturally pave the way to the harmonization of melodies of a more 
artistic character. 

287. The early contrapuntal stjde. Although the masteis 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries occasionally employed 
the second inversion of concords, and even the dominant ^venth 
and its inversions in actual composition, yet, by the contrapuntal 
style of this period is understood, so far as chords are concerned, 
the use of the harmonic material of strict counterpoint only, 
namely, the major and minor triads with their first inversions, the 
first inversion of diminished triads, anij^tossibly the first inversion 
of the augmented triad on the mediant of the minor mode. (See 
§350). Interest may be imparted to the harmonic progressions 
by the use of suspensions, the 9 8 and 4 3 being the most preferable, 
and auxiliary notes, generally restricted to passing, turning and 
changing notes only. The diatonic element should be employed 
exclusively, all chromatic progressions, melodic as well as harmonic, 
being foreign to this particular style, even though they may occa- 
sionally be found in the compositions of tliis period. The following 
example illustrates the early contrapuntal, or Palestrina style, as it 
is sometimes called: 
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388. The late contrapuntal st^e. During the eighteenth 
century, tetrads, both natural and artificial, were definitely estab- 
lished, and their use has remained practically the same to the 
present day. It is a question, however, whether the minor and 
diminished tetrads were regarded as derivatives of pentads, or as 
independent chords; notwithstanding that modem German author- 
ities regard them from the latter standpoint, it would almost seem 
that the masters of the eighteenth century looked upon, them as 
derivatives. Suspensions and auxiliary notes were employed more 
freely than in the preceding century, while chromatic progres- 
sions both melodic and harmonic, were by no means uncommon. - 
Admirable specimens of this style are to be found in the works of 
J. S. Bach, and the student would be well repaid for a careful 
analysis of the chorales in such a work, for instance, as the "St. 
Matthew Passion." The following example illustrates the late 
contrapuntal, or the Bach-chorale style, as it is sometimes called: 
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2S9. The modem diatonic style. With the Romantic com- 
posers of the nineteenth century, counterpoint, as compared with 

harmony, plays a secondary part. Though Mendelssohn and 
Schumann both produced majestic contrapuntal compositions, yet 
they, with Beethoven and other contemporaries, are remembered 
for the inherent beauty of their harmonic progressions rather than 
for their skill as contrapuntists. Under the modem diatonic style 
are included all compositions written upon a basis of plain and 
simple harmony, such as popular songs and pianoforte pieces, and 
the great mass of sacred music, comprising hymn-tunes, anthems 
. and services, etc. The chords employed are practically the same 
as those employed in the late contrapuntal style, but their treat- 
ment is less ornate; simplicity may be said to be the chief object 
in this particular style; suspensions and auxiliary notes are, com- 
paratively, of rare occurrence ; each chord stands more or less alone, 
lacking that interweaving effect which is a notable feature of the 
Bach chorale and in a less degree of the Palestrina style. The 
following example illustrates the modem diatonic style; the chords 
here employed may be regarded as the most natural exemplification 
of the Rule of the Octave: 




290. The modem chromatic style. The last of the three great 
schools of composition was inaugurated by Wagner. In the works 
of this great master and his successors the highest ideals of harmony 
and counterpoint are united; the latter by the use of the Leit- 
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motive, a melody or even a fragment of melody assignable to any 
voice or instrument, and the former, by means of greater freedom 
in the matter of chromatic progressions, chiefly due to the use of 
accented auxiliary notes. The following example illustrates the 
modem chromatic style; it will be seen that the chromatic element 
is introduced in relation to every chord except alone the first and 
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291. The motival style. By motive (or figure) is understood 
a fragment of melody comprising perhaps not more than three or 
four notes, even possibly only two. Under the motival style, 
however, is also included what is termed tonal-movement, that is 
to say, the maintaining of quarter-note or eighth-note movement, 
for example, throughout a sentence. This movement differs from 
the second and third species of counterpoint in that it is not con- 
fined to any one voice; in fact, it should be distributed as evenly as 
possible between all the voices. There is practically no restriction 
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as to chords, but uniformity of style is necessaiy; if, for example, 
the opening figure is of a diatonic character, then the chromatic 
element should only be employed with discretion; and although, 
of course, the melodic character of the initial motive should be 
preserved, yet, in order to avoid monotony, contrast to a certain 
extent is permissible and even desirable. The following example 
illustrates the motival style; the motive here, three notes in falling 
conjunct movement, it will be seen, is introduced on the weak beats 
of every measure, and sometimes on the strong beats: 
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393. The canonical style. In order to avoid complexity in 
this connection, the points of imitation will be considered in 
relation to two voices only. Reference has already been made 
to three-part harmony in the Introduction to Part II, and this sub- 
ject will be considered more fully in Chapter XXVI; suffice it 
therefore to say that this particular style resembles three-part 
counterpoint, except that there is no restriction in, the matter of 
hannonic progressions. Though termed canonical, the contra- 
puntal parts are rarely written in strict canon for more than a few 
measures. A point of imitarion may be of an independent char- 
acter, or, as is frequently the case, it may be founded upon the 
principal theme, as in the example below, where the device of 
imitation by diminution is introduced. The choral preludes for 
the organ by J, S. Bach are exquisite specimens of this type of 
composition, and the analysis of them is of great value. The fol- 
lowing example illustrates the canonical style; the point of imita- 
tion is obtained from the ascending tetracbord, and the canon (2 in 
I, at the lower seventh) is maintained till the fourth measure: 
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293. Tlie Instrumeotal style. Hannony for instruments as 
distinguished from voices will be considered in Chapter XXVII; 
in the present connection it will be employed from the ordinary 
four-pait harmony standpoint, and as such, it may be regarded as 
being intended for performance by a string quartet. V^th a free 
accompaniment, it is often effective for the vocal forces to sing in 
octaves, or, as it is generally called, in unison. The chorale " Nun 
danket alle Gott," in Mendelssohn's Lobesang, is a fine example 
of a composition for voices in unison, with an independent accom- 
paniment for the stringed instruments of the orchestra; and such 
an accompaniment, notwithstanding its contrapuntal character, is 
effective also for the organ or pianoforte. The following example 
illustrates the instrumental style; the voice paits are in unison, 
and the general style of the accompaniment is obtained from the 
figure employed in the opening measures, the eighth-note movement 
being maintained throughout: 
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294, Double counterpoint is the art of combining two melo- 
dies that are invertible, that is to say, either of them is a correct 
bass to the other. The most usual interval of inversion is that of 
the octave (or fifteenth); counterpoint of this character is of 
common occurrence in the works of classical composers. An 
example will be found in Beethoven's sonata in F, Op. 10, No. 3, 
third movement, measures 88-92, 93-96, 97-100, et seq. Double 
counterpoint may be written so that the melodies are invertible at 
other intervals, the tenth and twelfth being next in importance, 
but these are rarely to be found in any but <;pmpositions of a fugal 
character. 

Another form of double counterpoint is that of combining two 
melodies of such a character that thirds may be added to one or 
other or both of them, thus increasing the number of parts; this 
type of counterpoint is called "Added diiids." 

These forms of double coiinterpoint are written upon the same 
principles as simple counterpoint, but with the following exceptions. 

In double coimterpoint at the octave, fifths must be treated 
s fourths. 
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Iq double counterpoint at the tenth ther^ must be no similar 
motion. 

In double counterpoint at the twelfth, sixths must be treated 
in the same manner as sevenths. 

In added thirds the melodies must be in double counterpoint 
at the octave; there must be no similar motion; syncopations may 
be employed, but not suspensions; and disjunct movement is not 
desirable. 

In no case may the interval of inversion be exceeded between 
the melodies. 

Triple and quadruple counterpoints, the art of combining 
respectively three and four melodies, are also written upon the 
principle that each of the parts may be available for use in the bass. 
These devices are necessary in fugues when there are three or four 
distinct subjects, otherwise, at the present day, they are regarded 
practically in the light of academic exeidses only, for, they play 
little or no part in the maieria musica of the modem composer. 

SUMMARY 

§ 284. Monophony and polyphony. 

All voices in contrapuntal hannony possess melodic interest. 
.§ 285. Harmony, the offspring of counterpoint. 

Consecutive fifths closely allied with the false relation of the 

tritone and indefinite tonality. 
§ 286. The seven styles of harmonizing a melody. 

The Rule of the octave. 
S 287. The early contrapuntal style. 

Triads, with suspensions and auxiliary notes, as employed in 

strict counterpoint. 
§ 288. The late contrapuntal style. 

Triads, etc., as above, with tetrads, both primary and secondary, 

and pentads and their derivatives. 
§ 289. The modem diatonic style. 

Simple chords, as employed in hymn-tunes, and congregational 

music generally. 
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§ 290. The modem chromatic style. 
Chromatic concords and discords, with both accented and un- 
accented chromatic auxiliary notes. 

! 291. The motiva! style. 
Simple chords, as a rule, with a motive or figure introduced and 
maintained throughout. 

§ 392. The canonical style. 

Points of imitation introduced in the contrapuntal manner, but 
not necessarily in strict canon form. 

§ 293. The instrumental style. 
A free accompaniment consisting chiefly of arpeggios, auxiliary 
notes and chord repetition. 

§ S94. Double counterpoint, etc. 
That at the octave, of common occurrence in Ha;ffical composi- 
tions. 

EXERCISES 
I 

1. Name the periods into which contrapuntal harmony may 
be divided. 

2. State the reason why consecutives fifths are prohibited. 

3. Enumerate the various styles in which melodies generally 
may be harmonized. 

4. Define "Rule of the Octave," and give examples of its use. 

5. Briefly describe the principles of harmony upon which the 
compositions of Palestrina are based. 

6. Mention the characteristic features of the Bach chorale. 

7. Define "Motive." What is understood by motival de- 
velopment? 

8. Explain the meaning of "Point of Imitation." Name the 
composer, and refer to his works, to whom we are indebted for the 
perfection of the imitative style of composition. 

9. Compare simple and double coimterpoint. Mention any 
instances of double counteipoint in the sonatas of Beethoven. 

10. Li what respects do double counterpoints at the octave, 
tenth and twelfth, differ from simple counterpoint? 
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Exerdses on bannoiiiziDg melodies, exempUfying the use of 
the seven styles as illustrated in the present chapter, will be found 
at the end of the Chapter XXV; and further melodies will be found 
in the additional exercises at the end of the book. The foUowing 
exercises may be reserved, if desired, until after the succeeding 
chapters have been mastered; indeed, the student must possess 
some knowledge of counterpoint, canon and fugue, in order to work 
them successfully. 

IT. To the following chorale, add two melodies, one above 
and one below, in the (free) florid style. 




12. Transpose the above theme into the key of D, place it in 
the treble, and add three melodies below, each in florid style. 

15. Tranqmse the above theme into the key of A, place it in 
the bass, and add four melodies above, each in florid style. 

14. Continue the harmonization of the following chorales, 
"London New," "Warebam" and "Hereford," maintaioii^ the 
style of the given parts, more or less exactly, throughout. 
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17. Continue the following passage, in two-part canon form 
{2 in I, at the lower octave), for about sixteen measures; write in 
the style of the Bach Invention, introduce a modulation to the key 
of the dominant, and conclude with a short coda in four-part 
harmony. 
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iS. Continue the following pass^;e, in two-part canon fonn 
(2 in I, at the upper octave), for about thirty-two measures; intro- 
duce the given figure in the keys of the dominant and submediant; 
rests may be employed, but the eighth-note movement should be 
maintained throughout. 
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19. Add three upper parts to the foUowing unfigured bass in 
the strict fiorid style; the opening phrase (from the tune, "St. 
Ann,") may be introduced in the tenor, alto and treble, succes- 
sively, at the [>oints marked T, A and S, after the manner of a 
fugal exposition, but the four-part counterpoint should be main- 
tained throughout. 
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30. Discover the theme (Alto) gainst which the following 
melodies have been written in triple counterpoint, and show the 
various inversions — writing one or two measures only, in each 
case — of which the three themes are susceptible. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
BASSES AND MBU3DIBS 

295. The true end and aim of Harmony being composition, 
and the initial stage in composition being the invention of melody, 
it follows that the real object in view before the student is the har- 
monization of melodies. The study of melody belongs to the 
realm of Form in music, of which subject, it may be t^en for 
granted that the student possesses some knowledge; a brief ref- 
erence only, sufficient to assist him in working exercises, will 
therefore be made to the same in the present chapter. 

A melody, when harmonized, is called a musical sentence. 
Of the regular musical sentence there are three varieties in ordinary 
use, namely: 

{binary form, with two phrases 
(eight measures), 
ternary form, with three phrases 
(twelve measures). 
n Thebinaiysentence, with two periods (sixteen measures) 
m The tenuuy sentence, with three periods (twenty-four 
measures). 

The phrase (four measures), which should invariably conclude 
with a cadence, is sometimes divisible into strains (two measures), 
and the strain sometimes into motives (one measure). Irregular 
sentences are obtained by (i) extending a phrase, (2) contracting 
a phrase, (3) overlapping phrases, (4) employing an intrada, and 
(5) adding a coda. 

The student must be prepared to write examples of each of the 
above sentences, to introduce specified chords, progressions and 
modulations, at the same time maintaining the style of a given 
motive or strain. Definite originality is neither expected nor 
desired; for harmony is but the grammar of music, and the avoid- 
ance of grammatical errors is, therefore, the principal consideration. 
If the student possesses the gift of originality, he will find it of 
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priceless value when composition engages his attention, in the 
meantime he will be well advised to imitate the pure and simple 
style of such a composer as Mozart. 

296, The first consideration in harmonizing a melody b the 
position and character of the cadences ; their portion will depend 
upon the form of the sentence, their character upon the tonal out- 
line of the melody itsdf. In simple times, such as ^ and |, the 
cadences usually occur at the end of each phrase; when (theoreti- 
cally) two measures are united, as in Quadruple (common) time, 
in compound times also, such as ^ and §, they usually occur at the 
end of each strain. 

The cadences as given in their simple form in Chapter VI, are 
the basis of all cadential effects, but they are susceptible of innumer- 
able modifications, resort to which must be made in harmonizing 
ornate melodies. These modifications arise from the use of funda- 
mental discords, suspensions and auxiliary notes, as exemplified in 
the following variations of the perfect cadence: 

(«) (i) (c) (<f) 
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The student should have no diffiailty in analyzing the above 
pn^r^ssions, all of which have been explained in previous chapters. 

Other cadences may be modified on similar Unas; it is the 
pafect cadence, however, to which particular attention should be 
directed, especially when it occurs in the course of a sentence, for 
when employed too frequently in root position, it interrupts con- 
tinuity of style. The perfect cadence, moreover, may be employed 
with strong or weak harmonic effect, the former when both chords 
are in root position with the melody ending on the tonic, and the 
latter when one or both chords are inverted or when the melody 
ends on the mediant or dominant. The weak effect of this cadence 
plays an important part iii connection with the less important 
modulations; by its use a definite termination in the new key may 
be avoided, and thus, continuity of tonal effect is obtained. 

It must be admitted that melodies, or so-called melodies, in which 
DO provision is made for cadences, exist and occasionally appear on ex- 
amination papers, but when no cadences are given, no cadences will be 
expected; all such passages may be regarded simply as melodic meander- 
ing, and often without rhyme or reason. 

297. The next consideration is that of modulation which, of 
course, is naturally closely allied with the cadences. As explained 
in § 105, modulation may be either transient or permanent, the 
former occurring in the course of a phrase, and the latter, to which 
alone reference will now be made, at the end. The cadence in the 
case of permanent modulations is almost invariably the perfect, or 
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a modification of the same, but the deceptive cadence may be em- 
ployed, and in the minor mode only, an imperfect cadence is per- 
mis^ble. Modulations can be determined by the character of the 
melody alone. An accidental may suggest a. change of key, or such 
an accidental may be simply a chromatic note; on the other hand, 
modulation to nearly related keys may often be effected in a purely 
diatonic passage. 

There are ten possible accidentals available for use in relation 
to a key, each of which may be diatonic or oi modulating character, 
or chromatic or non-modulating character. These accidentals in 
relation to the key of C major are as follows: 





leries. Acnta, sharp or dominant series. 
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The above, as chromatic accidentals, will be considered in the 
succeeding section. As diatonic accidentals, the flats naturally 
suggest IV in the major mode, and III, IV or VI in the minor; the 
sharps naturally suggest L in the major mode, and L, II or +VI in 
the minor. The context will usually determine the key, but in the 
case of ambiguity the student must dedde the matter according to 
his judgment. The extreme chromatics, oV and xVI, are rarely 
employed except as auxiliary notes in relation to the subdominant 
and dominant chords of a key, respectively. 

298. A chromatic accidental naturally suggests a chromatic 
chord, but no definite niles can be laid down as to what chord in 
particular. The following table furnishes the chords most fre- 
quently employed in the harmonization of chromatic notes; the 
choice of chord may generally be determined by the progression 
into which it is introduced. 
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Triads 


Tetrads, etc. 


VII 
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-1I+,VII-, W. 
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\S}x, VI+. 


VI+7, xlTO,-mex. 
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The chords in the above table, though intended for melodies, 
are also applicable, with few exceptions, to unfigured basses. The 
table is by no means complete, but it is suffident for ordinary 
purposes. The chords underlined, generally the most popular, 
are illustrated in the following example. 
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The student would do well to commit the above example to 
memory, and to complete the same by adding thereto the other 
chords given in the above table. 

The table is applicable to the minor mode, but, of course, only 
in respect to those chords the notes of which occur in the harmonic 
form of the minor scale. 

299. The harmonization of the following unfigured bass will 
exemplify the use of the above table. 




The diatonic notes, in general, may be treated according to 
the table on page 119 (Part i); with regard to the accidentals, it is 
necessary to determine their character, whether diatonic or chro- 
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matic. The phrases, and the position of each of the cadences, are 
shown in the following example. At A, the cadence may be an 
inverted perfect in F major, or a modified perfect in A minor, or, 
as shown below, an imperfect in D minor; at B there is a modula- 
tion to the key of the dominant; at C, a modulation to the key of 
E major; and at D, a perfect cadence, of course, in the key of the 
tonic. 
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The accidentals may be treated as follows: 

{a) xl, chromatic, C+, xIto, 

(6) -II, " C^-, -Ilgx, 

(c) -VI, diatonic, D-, -W, 

((/) xll, chromatic, C+, xIIto, 

(c) -VI, " G+, -Vlex, 

(/) I, diatonic, £b+, I+, 



(,^ I"'' 


£►,, IV-, 


<«' il, 


Ai-. I-, 


(*) L, 


Ck*, V, 


(.) I, 


Cit, I*, 


U) V, 


£*, Vt, 


(») VI, 


E, 


(0 L, 


Et, V,, 


(i») TO, 


chromatic. C+, IIIto*, 


(») xIV, 


C+, IW. 
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And the passage may 
manner: — 
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be harmonized after the following 




At If), a transition is made into the key of E flat major; at (») 
and (;'), an enharmonic change is made from the chord of C fiat 
major to that of B major; at (m) the progression may be regarded 
as a transient modulation to the key of F. The chord at (o) is a 
chromatic modification of the diminished tetrad on the hyper- 
supertonic; the D in the bass at (p), is a passing-note connecting 
the third and fourth strains; the false relation between the tenor 
and bass at (9) is not objectionable, see rule DC (i), p^e 185. 

300. The harmonization of the following melody will further 
illustrate the use of the above table:— 
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The diatonic notes, in general, may be treated according to 
the table on page 131 (Parti); the accidentals, as said above, must 
be treated according to thdr diatonic or chromatic character. 
The phrases, and the position of each of the cadence, are shown in 
the following example. At A, the cadenCe may be perfect in A 
minor, or, as shown below, a modification of the subdominai^t 
cadence; at 6, there is a modulation to the key of the dominant; 
the third phrase is divisible into two sequential strains, with a 
modified perfect cadence in the key of F at C, and a similar cadence 
in the key of A minor at D ; and at E, a varied form of the 
perfect cadence in the key of the tonic. 



I (^) (A) (^ I I (rf) 




1!| ^F* ^> f'* t^> i 



The accidentals may be treated as follows: 
(d) xH, chromatic passing-note, I+, 
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(M JV, 


chromatic passing-note, I+, 




(.c).,V, 


Ix, 




(d) xIV, 


" pas^g-note, I+, 




(«) -VI, 


" inCt -VI«x, 




(/) xIV, 


" app(^giaturainG+, 


P» 


(«) xV, 


" passing-note in Gi-, 




(») vn, 


" " " 




(•) L, 


diatonic in G+, Vx, 




0) IV, 


" inF., V„ 




(i) xH, 


chromatic in F+, I+, 




(0 xl, 


" turning-note in A-, 


V+. 


(<") xIV, 


" inC+, II„, 




(») -III 


" passing-note, 




(o) xVI, 


" appoggiaturainC+, 




(#) xl, 


" passing-note. 




And the passage may now be harmonized after the following 


manner: — 
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The movemcDt by an augmented second in the bass at (q) is 
justified by the sequence. 

Melodies may be harmonized, of course, in inniunerable dif- 
ferent ways. The melody above, and the preceding imfigured bass, 
have been chosen simply in the interests of the student, in order to 
assist him in this most important branch of harmony; and, in 
working his own exercises, he is strongly advised to follow the plan 
of procedure as here adopted. 

301. Although the composition and construction of melodies 
is comprised in the study of Form in music, yet such questions as 
the following occasionally occur on examination papers in Harmony, 
and the student, of course, must be prepared to answer them. 

1. Complete a melody ctfirtiich a strain or phrase is givea. 

2. Clothe a given blank rhythm with melody. 

3. Convert a simple theme into an Interestiiig melody. 

In the following question the above points are united, and the 
solution of the same may assist the student in working exercises of 
this character. 

Compose a musical sentence in the key of C minor, the melody 
to be an elaboration of the theme ^-^ 
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in accordance with the blank rhythm:^ — 




introducing contrapuntal devices in all the parts. 

With the harmonic basis of the theme, as follows ?- 



Ma. n 

W ' — 


« 


pE 


% 


^ 


7 


f1^ 


— 


^Su 


= 




P=4 


-" — 


t#2 




^^ 



The given motive may be employed as points of imitation i 
various voices, thus: — 
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A mdody in accordance with the given blank rhythm and 
founded on the above harmonic bads, may be written on the follow- 




Aad the addition of the other parts, completing the musicd 
sentence, may be effected in the following n 



■fe-: -T' P^ 


r^^^ 
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To exerdses of this character, the student may be required to 
add a Coda. The simplest form of coda is the plagal cadence, as 
employed at the end of hymn-tunes, and such a cadence may con- 
veniently be converted into a cadential passage, after the manner 
suggested by the following figured basses. At (a) is shown the bass 
of the plagal cadence in the key of C, preceded by the tonic, repre- 
senting the final chord of an exercise; at (b), (c), (d), (e) and (J), 
the cadence is gradually extended and developed into finally a 
period of eight measures; — 

(") (*) (O 
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3oa. Another question bearing on tliis subject is that of 
analyzing chords and writing pasages introdudng the same. As 
such a passage may be a hymn-tune, the student must be familiar 
with the forms of the most frequently employed metres, namely, 
the Short (S.M.), the Common (CM.) and the Long (L-M.)- The 
chords in such a question are often of exceptional character, such as 
diatonic or chromatic modifications, and even fortuitous chords. 
Discords, of course, must be resolved in the usual manner, but no 
definite rules can be laid down as to introducing the chords; con- 
junct movement, when practicable, is generally desirable, and a 
thorough knowledge of harmonic progressions is necessary; success 
in this type of exercise can best be obtained by experience, and 
experience, of course, by practice. The solution of a typical 
question may assist the student in working exercises of this 
character. 

Write a hymn-time strictly in the key of C, introducing the 
following chords in the order and form as given. Analyze the 
chords:^ — * 

(-») (') (O (^) (') (/) U) (-4) (') U) 



The analysis of the chords, all of which have been considered 
in the present volume, is as follows. 

(a) Vt ' Third inversion of dominant seventh with fifth 
augmented. 

{b) III+ Major triad on mediant. 

( c ) xVIto' Diminished seventh on chromatically raised sub- 
mediant, generator (xIV) chromatically raised subdominant; an 
extreme artificial tetrad. 

(d) L)-' Major triad on leading-note. 
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( e ) Ljo Diminished seventh on leading-note, generator dom- 
inant. 

(/) -Illex Augmented sixth, French form, on minor 
mediant. 

( £ ) -IIsx Augmented sixth, enhannonic modification of the 
German form, on minor supertonic. 

( A ) xlj Minor seventh on the hyper-tonic, generator sub- 
mediant. 

( 1 ) IIl4« Primary minor ninth on mediant. 

{_;' ) VI+7 Primary seventh on submediant. 

Chromatic discords, as a general rule, occur upon unaccented 
beats. The chord at (»), being a pentad, the treble note may be 
treated as a suspension or an accented auxiliary note, and may, 
therefore, fall upon a strong beat; but the other chords, including 
those at (i) and {i) which are concords, will be preferable upon 
weak beats, as shown in the following solution: — 




The above example calls for but little comment. The tonality 
of C major is maintained throughout; being well defined in the 
fore-phrase, it justifies the extended chromatic progressions of the 
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after-phrase. The restless form of the imperfect cadence is em- 
ployed at the end of the first strain, and the somewhat rare super- 
tonic cadence at the end of the third. The notation of the chord 
at (g) is anai<^ous to that employed for the notable chord of the 
augmented sixth in the Andante con moto (measure 6), Sonata 
(Appassionata), Op. 57, Beethoven. 

303. With the present chapter, the subject of Harmony from 
the four-part vocal standpoint, is concluded. No attempt has been 
made to treat this subject in a manner different from that which 
obtains generally in the works of the great composers; the chief 
object in view throughout has been to assist the student as much as 
possible, in fact, to teach him what to do, instead of working on the 
principle of trying to teach hi'm what not to do. A brief reference 
may here be made to certain departures from the laws of strict part- 
writing; such departures are sometimes called "licences," a term 
not altogether satisfactory, for, a license to one should be a license to 
another and to everybody, in which case it wouldceasetobealicense. 

These "departures" may be considered in connection with the 
"ten commandments" of Harmony, as given in the Introduction 
to Part II. 

I. There is no exception to the rule relating to consecutive 
octaves; as previously stated, they strengthen melody but weaken 
harmony. If the tenors were to sing in octaves with the trebles, 
and the altos in octaves with the basses, the effect might be excel- 
lent, but it would not be four-part harmony, it would simply be a 
choral duet. 

II. Consecutive fifths occur in the works of all good composers, 
but they occur very rarely. The rule relating to them is very 
simple; if they produce a good effect there is and can be no objection 
to them. The difficulty, from the student's standpoint, is to know 
when the effect is good, but like other matters appertaining to 
harmony, a mature judgment alone can decide the question. It 
may be said that consecutive fifths rarely occur in the vocal works 
of the best composers, and no rules can be given with regard to their 
use in instrumental works. When in doubt,avoid them. (See §285). 
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m. The bad effect of hidden consecutives is materially 
lessened when the second chord occurs on an unaccented beat. 
They should b? absolutely avoided in proceeding to a secondary 
triad, with disjunct movement in the treble. Care must be taken 
to avoid objectionable hidden consecutives between the alto and 
treble, as well as between bass and treble; there seems to be little 
or no objection to them when they occur between other parts. 

IV. Considerable liberty is taken with the leading-note, by 
modem composers, when writing in the major mode, but the treat- 
ment of this note in the minor mode is generally in accordance with 
the accepted rules. 

V. Augmented intervals are employed with very much greater 
freedom than formerly, not only in instrumental but also in vocal 
compositions, more particularly, the augmented second of the 
minor mode, both ascending and descending, and the augmented 
fourth between IV and L in both modes. 

VI. The third of the common chord is not infrequently omitted 
by composers, when an effect such as doubt or mystery is desired. 
The third in V? and other fundamental discords may be more 
freely omitted, as the interval of a third — the basis of all harmony 
— appears between the fifth and seventh. The third, of course, 
may be displaced, either temporarily or absolutely, but a displace- 
ment is not an omission. 

VII. Crossing the parts, more especially the alto and tenor, 
is a common practice with composers when writing contrapuntal 
harmony; the alto rarely crosses the treble, in order not to obscure 
the melody; and the tenor should not cross the bass, unless the 
tenor, at the same time, be a correct bass to the upper parts. 

VIII. Overlapping the parts depends entirely upon harmonic 
circumstances. If the overlapping interval be consonant, there is 
but little objection to the effect; but, in all such cases, the question 
of disjunct movement arises, the effect of which must be deter- 
mined by the preceding or succeeding progressions. 

IX. False relation is very common in the instrumental works 
of modem composers, and much more frequent in vocal works than 
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ionneriy. Mature judgmeDt, again, is necessary to determine the 
^ect of false relation, and the student is advised to avoid such 
progressions, except under the conditions mentioned on p^e 185. 

X. Modem composers exercise considerable latitude in the 
matter of resolving discords; it has become an unwritten law that 
the seventh in fundamental discords may freely rise one degree; 
but the most important innovation with regard to the treatment of 
the seventh is to be seen in the following departure from the laws 
of the older authorities, namely, that the seventh may move dis- 
juncUy whenever stationary resolution is possible. 

In conclusion, one word of advice may be offered to the student. 
Adhere to the generally accepted laws, for, the rules of theory are 
^mply deductions from the practice of the greatest exponents of the 
art. It has been well said that "he only knows when to break a 
rule, who knows how to keep the rule." 
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EXERCISES 

1. Name and briefly describe the most frequently employed 
forms of the regular musical sentence. 

2. Explain the methods by which irregularity is introduced 
into mu^cal sentences. 

3. Compare time and rhythm. 

4. Write the plagal cadence in the keys of C major and C 
minor, and then write various modifications of the some, both 
diatonic and chromatic. 

5. Espiain the meaning of strong and weak harmonic and 
melodic effects, as applicable to cadences. 

6. Classify accidentals in relation to (u) the major mode, and 
(6) the minor mode; and exemplify them in the keys of E flat major 
and F sharp minor respectively. 

7. Give one or two chords suitable for, and suggested by, each 
of the chromatic notes. 

8. Explain the difference between an accidental and an 
essential, and give examples of both, in the^keys of E major and A 
flat major. 

9. Write, employing a figured bass only, three codas, (a) four 
measures, (,b) eight measures, and (c) twelve measures, each in the 
key of A major; and then transcribe them to the key of A minor. 

10. Mention any important departures from the generally 
accepted laws of part-writing. 

n 

Harmonize the following basses; each bass may be treated in 
two or three different ways: — 
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15. Harmonize the following ground bass four times, twice in 
the minor mode and twice in the major mode; conclude with a coda 
constructed upon dominant and tonic pedals: — 
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i6. Harmonize the following ground bass in a variety of 
styles, after the manner of a Fassacaglia: — 
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Continue the following strains, converting them into r^ular 
binary sentences ; introduce modulations to nearly related keys; 
then harmonize the melodies for (a) three voices, or (fi) lour vcnces: — 




25. Compose a Minuet, twenty-four measures in length, con- 
structing the first sentence upon the following blank rhythm; the 
second sentence should be an episode in the key of the dominant, 
and the third, a repetition of the first: — 
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26. Compose a Gavotte, in the same form as the above Minuet, 
employing the following blank rhythm for the first sentence: — 



37. Write a series of variations upon the following theme, 
varying the melody, the harmony, the time, the rhythm and the 
mode: — 

-L 




Harmonize the following chorales; each chorale may be 
treated in any or all of the seven different styles explained tn the 
preceding chapter: — 



Nun Danket" 
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£iN Feste Burg " 
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ES 1ST Gewisslich " 
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" WlR NUR DEN LlEBEN " 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
FIVE-PART HARMONY 

304. The number of parts in which harmony may be written 
is indefimte. Besides that for four voices, which is the most univer- 
sally employed, and which, moreover, may be said to be the mental 
basis of all composition, there are two-part, three-part, five-, six-, 
seven- and eight-part harmony, all of which will be considered in 
the present chapter. Special reference, however, will be made to 
five-part writing, upon the principles of which, harmony for six or 
more voices is chiefly based. Harmony for nine or more voices is 
very exceptional, and in any case, a knowledge of eight-part writing 
is sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Two-part harmoDy, to which only a brief reference will be 
made, is also of rare occurrence, that is to say, pure two-part har- 
mony. Just as a song is a composition for a solo voice with instru- 
mental accompaniment, so also two-part harmony, as in the case of 
a vocal duet, requires an instrumental accompaniment, in order to 
complete the harmonic effect. Even the expression " two-part har- 
mony," in a sense is a misnomer, for, harmony treats of the form 
and use of chords, and a chord consists of at least three notes, 
wherefore, two-part writing, from the harmonic standpoint, must 
necessarily be incomplete. 

The art of writing two-parts only belongs to the realm of 
counterpoint, and up to about the year 1850 it embraced but little 
more than a knowle^!;e of the subject of intervals alone; it is 
possible, therefore, to write a composition for two voices without 
any knowledge of harmony proper at all. To-day, however, two- 
part writing is generally regarded as being the extreme parts (treble 
and bass) of four-part harmony, the strictest laws of part-writing 
being applicable to tbe same. Reference has already been made 
(5 303) to a form of two-part harmony, in which all four voices 
(S.A.T.B.) are engaged; and mendon may be made of the two- 
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part song, usually intended for children; othervise two-part vocal 
music, as said above, is rarely employed. In instrumental music, 
simple canons and even fugues are occasionally written in two- 
parts, while the Inventions of Bach may be mentioned as masterly 
specimens of two-part writing. In the case of music for the piano, 
however, two-part harmony, by the use of arpeggios, may be treated 
and regarded as skeleton four-part harmony, but this is neither the 
purpose nor the significance of pure two-part writing, which belongs 
chiefly if not exclusively to the academic side of the art. 

305. Three-part hannony, on the other hand, reference to 
which has already been made in the Introduction to Part II, plays 
an important part in musical composition. This style of writing 
may be regarded as being, theoretically, four-part harmony, with, 
one part, usually the tenor, omitted. Triads, in root position, 
should be complete if pos^ble; the fifth, however may be omitted, 
but not the third, except in the final tonic chord when the melody 
ends on I preceded by II, in which case it is usual for all parts to 
end on the tonic In the first inversion, incompleteness is per- 
missible only in order to obtain melodic interest in the upper parts. 
Second inversions must necessarily be complete. In tetrads, it is 
generally best to omit the fifth of the root; in root position the 
third may be omitted, and in the second inversion, the root itself 
may be omitted (as already explained in Chapter X), the chord 
thus becoming L', In pentads, the third and fifth are omitted, 
but these chords are rarely employed in three-part harmony; in 
their derivatives, the artificial tetrads, it is best to omit the third — 
the fifth of the generator. Suspensions, auxiliary notes and chro- 
matic chords, generally, are treated on practically the same Unes as 
in four-part writing; in the case of the augmented sixth, however, 
the Italian form of the chord is preferable to the other forms. 
Three-part harmony may be written for any three voices, such as 
S.A.B., S.A.T., A.T.B., S.S.A., T.T.B., S.S.S., etc., but the lowest 
voice, without exertion, must be a correct bass to the upper 
voices. The following example illustrates three-part harmony for 
S.S.A:— 
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306. Five-part harmony is materially richer in effect than 
four-part, the additional voice enabling the composer to employ 
many chords in their complete foim which in four-part writing 
must necessarily be incomplete. The rules of four-part harmony 
generally hold good for five-part; the extreme voices, however, 
must be arranged so that there may be sufficient play for the inner 
voices, wherefore it is advisable, as a rule, to keep the highest voice 
on or above the middle line of the treble stave. In other respects, 
five-part harmony may be regarded and treated as being four- 
part, with the addition of one inner part, usually a second treble 
or an extra tenor. In the important matter of doubling, consider- 
able latitude is permitted, except in regard to the leading-note, to 
the rules applicable to which little or no relaxation is allowed. 

In triads, the root may be trebled, as at (a), or, according to 
the progression, the root and either the third or the fifth doubled, 
as at (b). In the major mode, the third may be trebled in VI before 
V; and it skotdd be trebled in VI after V, as at (c); in the minor 
mode, the third in VI must be trebled both before and after V. 

There is no objection to the consecutive fifths by contrary 
motion, nor to the overlapping of the parts at *: — 



(a) (*) (a) (O (*) (*) {») 




A succession of chords of the sixth, with the bass moving con- 
junctly, often gives rise to difficulty in the matter of avoiding 
consecutives; in such a passage it is necessary to let one of the 
parts move with considerable disjunct movement, as shown at (d) 
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In the chord of the six-four, either the bass may be trebled, or 
the bass and either the sixth or fourth doubled. It is often prefer- 
able to double the fourth when this note is heard in the preceding 
chord, as at (e); and to double the sixth when it is not heard, as at 




307. In thedomiiiaiit seveoth the root or fifth may bedoubled, 
the former, as shown at (a), being preferable, as a rule. In II7, it 
is generally best to double the root, as at (b), the third or fifth may 
also be doubled in the major mode, and the third in the minor, 
but the fifth, being a diminished interval, must not be doubled. 
In the primary chromatic tetrad II+7, the root, as at (c), the fifth 
and even the seventh may be doubled (see § 231), but not the 
third. The artificial tetrads will be considered in § 309. In tet- 
radic sequences, unlike four-part writing, each chord may appear 
in its complete form. In the chord of the added sixth, which may 
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here be mentioned, it is generally best to double the bass as at (<f), 
but any other note of the chord may, if desired, be doubled. The 
following passage illustrates the use of the above mentioned 
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In the second inversion of primary tetrads, the third of the 
bass — the seventh of the root — may possibly be doubled, but 
this doubling of a dissonance is not recommended in five-part 
harmony, any more than in four-part. 

308. Pentads, by their very nature, are especially adapted to 
five-part harmony; comprising, as they do, five distinct notes, a 
richness of tonal effect is obtainable, as shown at (a), (b) and (c), 
which is evidently impracticable in four-part harmony. The fifth 
of the pentad, however, if desired, may be omitted, and then the 
root must be doubled, as shown at (d) and (e): — 
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The rules in regard to the treatment of the ninth, as given in 
Chapter XIII, should be observed generally, whatever number of 
parts may be engaged. 

The four inversions of Vw-, exemplified at (f), (g), (A) and (»), 
though of rare occurrence, are all available for use; but, in the 
fourth inversion (»), the bass should be treated as a suspension. 
The second inversion (g), it will be noted, may now be emplcyed, 
whereas in four-part writing it was impracticable, or, at the most, 
available only m a modified form; the bass of this chord should, of 
course rise, and the third of the bass may also rise, as in the 
analogous case of V7*: — 




The above examples may all be transcribed to the key of C 
minor, thus exemplifying the use of V9-. Other chords of the 
ninth are employed on similar lines. 

309. In die artificial tetrads, the only note that can be satis- 
factorily doubled, as a general rule, in five-part harmony, is the 
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third of the nominal root — the fifth of the generator — as shown 
in the use of Li at (o). In the first inversion, however, although 
the bass may be doubled as at (6) , yet it is permissible and effective 
to double the third of the bass — the seventh of the generator — 
as at (c), (on the principle that the third may be doubled in L* 
which is also a derivative of V) one third rising and the other falling 
a second in resolution. The second inversion is exemplified at (_d). 
In the third inversion it is customary, at least in the case of the 
minor tetrad (the leading-seventh), to treat the bass-note as a 
suspension, as at (e) :— 

(O (^) C) 

J T,-U 




The above examples may all be transcribed into the key of 
C minor, thus exemplifying the use of L70. 

In the chord xIVtd, being a primary chromatic discord de- 
rived from n, the fifth of the root — the seventh of the generator — 
may be doubled, if preferred, instead of the third, as at (/): — 




When an enharmonic change occurs in connection with i 
diminished tetrad, it is often necessary to rewrite the chord, 01 
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account of the change of position necessitated by doubling a dif- 
ferent note in the new chord; in actual composition, however, it is 
customary to write tlie chord once only, and as it occurs in the new 
key rather than the old. 

310. In addition to the suspensions, simple and compound, as 
explained in Chapters XV and XVI, quadruple suspensioos are 
avaUable for use in five-part harmony, as exemplified at (a), (ft) 
and (c): — 
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Reference to a note being heard in one part which is under 
suspension in another, neither of them occurring in the bass, has 
already been made, but in five-part writing this device often be- 
comes a necessity; such a note, however, must appear an octave 
or more below the suspended note, and both of these notes must be 
approached by contrary motion, as shown at {d) and (e) : — 
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Auxiliary notes, generally, are treated in the same manner as 
in four-part harmony. 

In diatonic modifications it is generally best to double the root 
of the chord, as shown in the dominant second at (f), the dominant 
fourth at (g), and the dominant sixth at (k): — 
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311. No definite rules can be laid down with regard to the 
doubling of notes in chromatic chords, but, as a general rule, dia- 
tonic notes should be doubled in preference to chromatic, unless 
the latter occur as the root or fifth of a consonant triad; while no 
note possessing even the temporary character of a leading-note 
should be doubled. Thus, in the Phrygian cadence, at (a), it 
would be incorrect to double the G sharp, this note being the lead- 
ing-note in A minor, whereas the B may be freely doubled, for, 
there cannot be two leading-notes in one and the same chord. In 
the augmented triad on V, it is best to treble the root, asat (6), or, 
if the seventh be present, to double the root: — 
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In the augmented triads on I and IV, the root may be trebled, ot 
both the root and third may be doubled. In the Neapolitan sixth, 
it is permissible to double any note, the chromatic notes, in this 
case, being the root and fifth of the chord; in the major mode 
the third is generally doubled, as at (c), in the minor mode, the 
sixth, as at (d), as well as the bass in both cases ^— 




In the Italian sixth, a chord rarely employed in five-part 
harmony, the third should be trebled, as at (e) ; in the French form 
(f), either the third or the fourth may be doubled, and in the Ger- 
man form ig), the third should be doubled: — 
(') C/,) U) 




With regard to other chromatic chords, the student must 
e discretion in the matter of doubling, basing his judgment 
on the general principles enunciated above. 

31 3, Six-part harmony, in some respects, is the most ideal of 
all forms of part-writing; for, the usual arrangement of the vocal 
forces, namely, for S.S.A.T,T.B., enables the composer to write 
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for the Iiigh, middle &nd low voices of both men and wtsnen, and 
thus to employ the triad in its complete form for both male and 
female voices. Six-part writing not only admits of harmonic 
effects impracticable, of course, with fewer parts, but the treat- 
ment of the individual parts is much less complicated than when 
more than six are engaged; and even though a greater wealth of 
harmony, may be obtained in the latter case, yet it is often a ques- 
tion whether or not the result is an adequate compensation for the 
outlay of academic ingenuity necessary to manipulate so many 



Six-part harmony is based upon the general laws of four-part 
harmony, while the principles of doubling are practically the same 
as in five-part barmony. The doubling of the leading-note, as 
heretofore, is undesirable in all dominant discords, but in the triad 
on V it is permissible, if approached by contrary motion. 

Quintuple suspensions, though rare, now become possible, as 
shown at (o) : — 



p = j ?^ ^E^^^ 



In the artificial tetrads, the third (of the nominal root), the 
only free note, may be trebled; but in the first inversion, either the 
bass may be trebled, or both the bass and its third doubled. Chro- 
matic chords, generally, are treated on the same lines as in five-part 
harmony, but the chromatic element in music naturally and of 
necessity becomes less practicable as the number of parts increase. 

The following excerpt illustrates six-part harmony, in both the 
monophonic and polyphonic styles. 
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Lento A Madrigal for Six Voices 
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313- Seveo-part hannoayis of comparatively rare occui- 
RDce, composers, as a rule, preferring either six or eight parts. 
The arrangement of the voices is naturally S.S.A.A.T.T.B,, as it is 
not customary or desirable, as a general rule, to divide the basses 
in less than eight-part writing. Seven-part harmony is governed 
by the general taws of eight-part harmony, which will be considered 
in the following section, but it may here be said that any relaxation 
in the laws of strict part-writing should only be taken advanU^ 
of in the case of otherwise unsurmountable difficulties. 

The doubling of the dissonant note in Vj, if this note is 
approached and quitted conjunctly, is permitted in writing for 
seven or more voices; so that a sextuple suspensioa is within the 
range of possibility, as shown at (a). Seven-part harmony also 
enables the composer to employ simultaneously all the notes of 
the diatonic scale, as exemplified at (b) : — 




314. Eight-part harmony is the highest and noblest form 
of part-writing, the final aim, the climax, in the study of harmony. 
There are two distinct methods of writing for eight voices, one, 
in which each of the voices is divided, the arrangement of voices 
being S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B., and the other, in which the voices are 
arranged as a double chorus, each comprising the usual four vocal 
parts. The latter is the more frequently employed, but the former 
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may also be regarded as a form of double chorus, one for male and 
the other for female voices. The general laws of eight-part har- 
mony are, with certain relaxations or modifications, the same as 
those for four-part harmony. Infringements of the strict laws of 
part-writing, however, must not be made without due reason, and 
to one of these laws, indeed, there is still no exception, namely, 
that r^ardlng consecutive fifths and octaves; and even to hidden 
consecutives, in relation to the extreme parts, it is desirable to 
attach the same importance as hitherto. Consecutives by con- 
trary motion, on the other hand, may be employed with consider- 
able freedom between the inner parts, or between an inner and an 
extreme part. To the doubling of the leading-note, when so many 
voices are engaged, there is but little objection, at the same time it 
is preferable perhaps not to double it, if any other dispo^tion of 
the [>arts can be made. Crossing and overlapping of the parts are 
permissible, but awkward skips and movement by augmented 
intervals are objectionable, and should only be employed in cases 
of extreme difficulty. In the matter of doubling, the general 
principles are practically the same as In five and six-part writing; 
in this connection the student must employ discretion; and a care- 
ful analysis of the following example should be of material assist- 
ance. The greater the number of parts, the simpler will the har- 
monic progressions be, hence, the magnificent effects that are 
obtained from a double chorus do not arise from the individual 
chords so much as from the effective doubling of the notes and the 
skilful interweaving of the parts. 

The following excerpt illustrates eight-part harmony, in both 
the monophonic and polyphonic styles : — 
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Hannony for more than eight vcdces is very excqjtional, but 
any number up to twelve, which seems to be the recognized iimit, 
may be employed. In twelve-part haimony it is customary to 
divide the vocal forces into three distinct choirs, each comprising 
the usual four vocal parts. Mention may here be made of a Canon 
byTallis (iSi5?-i585) for forty voices, but the compodtion, from 
a musical standpoint, is far from being satisfactory; it is more 
pleasing to tfie eye than to the ear, for, there is but one chord 
throughout. And even this number of parts has been exceeded by 
other mediaeval contrapuntists; but whatever interest such com- 
positions may possess from a scientific point of view, as works of 
art th^ are of no value at all, and since music has been compared 
with painting, so this type of tonal ingenuity may be compared 
with the vanishing point of the artist. 



SUMMARY 

{ 304. Two-part harmony. 

Being written on a basis of intervals, it bebngs to the reaUn of 

oounterpoint rather than hannony. 
i 305. Three-part harmony. 

The same as four-part harmony with one of the middle parts 

omitted; each chord should be as complete as possible. 
{ 306. Five-part harmony. Triads. 
} 307. Five-part harmony. Tetrads. 
j 308. Five-part harmony. Pentads 
5 309. Five-part harmony. Artificial tetrads. 
{310. Five-part harmony. Suspensions, etc. 
§ 3n. Five-part harmony. Chromatic chords. 
§ 312. Six-part harmony. 
§ 3r3. Seven-part harmony. 
§ 314. Eight-part harmony. 

The double chorus. Harmony for more than ei^t voices of rare 

occurrence. 
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EXERCISES 
I 

I, Give some account of two-part harmony. To what extent 
is this style of writing employed in music in its abstract form? 

3. Explain the graeral principles in regard to omissions in 
three-part harmony. 

3. Compare the treatment of the submediant chord in rela- 
tion to the dominant in four-part and five-part harmony. 

4. Explain the treatment of tetrads, both natural and arti- 
ficial, in five-part harmony. 

5. Write a chord of the dominant ninth in the key of A major, 
and show that the active notes of the scale, in combination, consti- 
tute a chord of motion which naturally proceeds to the passive 
notes, in combination as a chord of rest, the dominant itself being 
a bond of union between the two chords. 

6. Illustrate a quadruple suspension. 

7. Mention any general rules in reference to chromatic chords 
in five-part harmony, 

8. Explain the general principles of six-part harmony. 

9. Illustrate a quintuple suspension, 

10. Write a short passage in seven-part harmony, in the key 
of £ flat, introducing a chord comprising all the notes of the major 
diatonic scale. 

II. Name the two methods of arranging the vocal forces in 
eight-ptart harmony, and exemplify the same, employing the 
cadences in ordinary use. 

12. Mention any relaxations in regard to the strict laws of 
part-writing, permissible in eight-part harmony. 

n 

13. Introduce and resolve the following chords, A and B in 
A major, and C ia A minor. Commence with the tonic and end 
with the perfect cadence, employing not more than four or five 
chords, in each exercise. 
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14. Complete the following passage by inserting the chords 
indicated by the symbols. F^fe the bass. 
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15. Add a second treble, alto and tenor parts to the fol- 
lowii^e 
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19. To the following alto, add a treble and bass: 
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20. To the following passage, add a first treble, an alto, a 
tenor and bass, employing diatonic chords only. 




31. Clothe the following blank rhythm with melody, in the 
key of A flat, and harmonize the same for six voices. 
Largo 




22. Add ^ upper parts, two trebles, two altos and two tenors, 
to the foUowing bass: 




23. Harmonize the following chorale for eight vmces; modu- 
late to an attendant key in each strain. 
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Further exercises for practice in writing for other than four 
voices may be obtained from preceding chapters; for example: 

Add a first or second treble, alto or tenor, to each of the chords 
in exercises 15, 16, 17, 18, Chapter V, and then complete the pro- 
gressions in five-part harmony. 

The basses, both %ured and mifigured, in Chapters VIII, X, 
Xn, XIV, XVI and XVUI, are spedaUy recommended for five or 
more voices. In regard to melodies, which may be chosen from the 
above and other chapters, it will often be advisable to transpose 
them into higher keys. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
INSTRUMENTAL HARMONY 

315. Mudcal instruments are of two kinds, harmonic and 
melodic. The former includes such instruments as the pianoforte, 
organ, and harmonium, and although melodies may be perfonned 
upon them, yet they are chiefly associated with harmony. The 
latter, which includes such instruments as the flute, trumpet and 
violin, is divided into two classes, strings and wind; upon wind 
instruments melodies only can be performed, and although har- 
mony, to a limited extent, is practicable upon the stringed instru- 
ments, yet' they are chiefly associated with melody. In the 
present chapter the pianoforte, the organ, and the members of 
the string quartet, alone will be considered. 

A passing reference may here be made to the necessity for 
Studying harmony from the iMcal standpoint. It has already been 
said that all music is composed upon a mental basis of four-part 
harmony, and this theory of part-writing is very evident in all 
instrumental music, as well as vocal, except alone in music intended 
for harmonic instruments, and even in their case it is also evident 
when the music is of a contrapuntal character. In the highest 
type of abstract music, the symphony, every instrument is a 
part, and, indeed, what may be termed a pseudo-vocal part; for 
example, the flute is a treble, the second violin, an alto, the first 
bassoon, a tenor, and the third trombone, a bass. And although 
the compasses of these instriiments exceed those of the correspond- 
ing voices, and although technical passages may be performed 
u]>on them which would be impracticable for the hiunan voice, 
yet the principles of part-writing in orchestral music to all in- 
tents and purposes, are the same as those which obtain in the 
simplest form of four-part vocal harmony. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that whatever success a composer might meet with in writing 
for the [uano or organ, he could not hope to succeed in writing 
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orchestral music, without at least some acqudntance with the 
general laws of harmony and counteipcnnt. 

It is desirable, moreover, if a composer wishes to succeed in 
instrumental composition, that he should have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the technique of the instrument for which he writes, and 
in order to meet with instant success, that he should also be a 
performer upon the same. No one, for example, could hope to 
write an ideal composition for the harp, unless he were a performer 
upon the instrument, and unless, at the same time, he understood 
its technical resources. It must be taken for granted, therefore, 
that the student possesses, at least, some knowledge of the instru- 
ments which are now about to be considered. 

316. The pianoforte, from the composer's standpoint, is 
the most valuable of all instruments; it is, moreover, universally, 
the most popular of all. Its position in the world of muac is'due 
almost exclusively to its harmonic possibilities. Whether, as a 
solo instrument, or in combination with other instruments, or as 
an accompaniment to the human voice, it has attracted the atten- 
tion of the greatest masters of modem mu^c. 

Although, as said above, music generally is composed on a 
l>asis of four-part harmony, yet in the case of music for the piano- 
forte, two voices only — the treble and bass — require special 
consideration (except, of course, in compositions that are con- 
structed upon a contrapuntal ba^s), and, in this respect, the laws 
relative to the extreme parts in vocal music are equally applicable 
to instrumental. In the great majority of cases the middle parts 
are written freely, indeed, the term 'parts' is scarcely apphcable. 
No rules can be laid down or even suggested in this connection; 
the genius of the composer, the resources of the instrument, and 
the particular effect demanded, will determine the treatment of 
the harmonic progressions. 

In playing at sight from a figured bass, a test with which all 
students of harmony should be familiar, it is generally advisable 
to assign the bass part to the left hand, and the three upper parts, 
in close position, to the right; this plan is preferable to that <d 
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taking the tenor and bass with the left hand, and the treble and 
alto with the right. In harmonizing such basses, particular 
attention should be paid to the treble, for, a good melody will 
usually ensuie correct inner parts. The following simple figured 
bass will serve as an illustration : 



6 4 6 6 e « 

3 fi 6 



It may be harmonized i 
tions, thus: — 



it {|5 6 87 

accordance with the above su^es- 
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The above passage may now be converted into a succession of 
massive chords for the pianoforte by playing the bass in octaves, 
and by playing the upper parts an octave higher, at the same time 
doubling the melody in Sves, as shown in the following example : 




In the face of the enormous wealth of mudc for the pianoforte 
at the command of the modem student, it would be superfluous 
to give examples; and the suggestion that he should study the 
same would not prove a source of much encouragement From 
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dementi, to whom is accredited the earliest compositions for this 
instrument, to Grieg, MacDoweil and Debussy, is a long journey, 
and to traverse the same is a study in itself altogether apart from 
the subject under consideration. To one great master, however, 
special reference may be made, one whose name is intermediate, 
between the above-mentioned extremes, and one whose works, 
both vocal and instrumental, may well entitle him to be regarded 
as the student's model, namely, Mendelssohn; and the student is 
recommended to analyse the Lieder ohne Work, wherein are 
comprised all the styles of pianoforte music with which at least 
he should be familiar. 

317. The organ, the king of mstruments, as it has been 
called, may be regarded as the result of an attempt to place as 
many different wind instruments as possible under the control 
of one performer. It may also be regarded, in a sense, as an 
orchestra, in which the string section is represented by the dia- 
pasons, and the other instruments by various stops, made to 
imitate them as closely as possible. The chief charm in the organ 
lies in its varied qualities of tone and its majestic volumes of sound. 
It is somewhat defective, however, in the matter of expression, 
for, notwithstanding that expression of a kind may be obtained 
by opening and cloang the swell-box, yet even this, which is 
rarely practicable on more than one manual, must be regarded as 
general and not particular expression; that is to say, it applies 
equally to all the stops drawn on that manual. Such a feature 
as increasing the tone on one stop, and at the same time decreas- 
ing it on another, is altogether impracticable on the same manual. 
This lack of expression is probably the reason why so few of the 
great composers, since the rise of the romantic school, have written 
for the organ. Its many and varied qualities of tone, however, 
in a large measure compensate for any emotional defects, and its 
valuable function in connection with religious ceremonies will 
ever ensure its poation in the world of art. There is practically 
no limit to the type of composition which can be performed upon 
a modem concert organ. Fugues, and movements of a coDtrapun- 
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al character generally, are especially suitable to, and effective 
iqx)D this instrument, while trivial scale passages and scrambling 
arpeggios tend to degrade its noble character. 

Four-part harmony is applicable to organ music on much the 
same lines as it is to music for the pianoforte; that is to say, the 
extreme parts should be arranged in accordance with the strict 
laws of part-writing, but no rules can be laid down with regard 
to the treatment of the inner parts. The above hymn-tune may 
be played on the organ, with the vocal parts intact, as in the 
following example, where the melody is assigned to a solo stop, 
the other three parts being employed as an accompaniment 



Gt. or Ch. fi (S( 
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1 of massive chords may be obtained by assigning 
the bass to the pedals, the three upper parts to the left hand, and 
these upper parts, doubled an octave higher, to the right hand, as 
follows: 

Sw. Full legato ^^ 
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Other methods of playing hymn-tunes will be found in the 
standard works on organ-playing, but the following (rarely men- 
tioned in such works) is an effective style, especiaUy as an accom- 
paniment, when all the voices are in unison. 
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Here, the melody of the hymn-tune is played (in octaves) with 
the left hand, accximpanying chords are played with the right, 
while a staccato pedal-part is formed from the original bass by 
varying the same in accordance with the rules applicable to the 
second spedes of counterpoint. 

Further examples are unnecessary. Ample opportunity for 
the study of this branch of music is afforded in the works of com- 
posers from Bach and Handel down to Guilmant and Rheinberger. 
The name of Mendelssohn may again be mentioned, for, he is 
one of the few great masters who, since the rise of the romantic 
school, have been inspired to write for the organ, and the student 
is recommended to analyse his six sonatas for this instrument, 
wherein are comprised all the styles of organ music with which 
at least he should be familiar. 

318. The string quartet is a family of instruments which 
has engaged the attention of all the greatest composers from the 
days of Haydn, who founded the orchestra and established classic 
form, down to the present day. The members of this family com- 
prise 

1. The first violin, corresponding with the treble; 

2. The second violin, " " " alto; 

3. The viola, " " " tenor; and 

4. The violoncello, " " " bass. 

Each of these instruments has four strings which are tuned as 
follows: 
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The actual extent of each compass is indefinite; but it may be 
said to be about three octaves (or twice that of the averi^e human 
voice) which is sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 

Music for the string quartet, unlike that for the pianoforte 
and organ, 15 written in accordance with the general laws of four- 
part harmony. Music for a stringed instrument, however, 
di£Fers from vocal music in three distinct features: (t) the range 
of pitch (compass) is more extended, (2) the style may be, and 
usually is, more florid, and (3) the 'bowing' must be indicated. 

It may be taken for granted that the student has some know- 
ledge of the technique and the resources of these instruments; 
if such be not the case, he may obtain sufficient information fropi 
any recognized work on orchestration. A brief reference, however, 
may be made to the important feature of bowing, which, at first, 
is often a source of trouble. On broad principles, the down stroke 
is used for strong beats, and the up bow, for weak; it frequently 
happens, therefore, that there are an even number of strokes in 
each measure, and it is rare, except in the case of syncopations, for 
a stroke to be carried over a bar-line. The most important sign 
in connection with the bowing is the slur, employed to indicate 
the number of notes to be taken by one stroke. The signs, 
A or V, and n or u , representing respectively up and down bows, 
are available for use, but, as a matter of fact, are very rarely em- 
ployed. The following example illustrates various methods in 
which the scale of C may be bowed; the eSect in each case, to a 
certain extent, may be gathered by singing the syllables 'La', for 
the down, and 'Te' for the up bow, as Indicated: — 
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la-a-a-a, te-e-e-e. La, la, la, la, te, te, te, t«, 



At (a) there is one note to each bow; at (b) two notes to each 
bow; at (c), three notes to the down bow, and one to the up; at (d) 
four notes to each bow; at (e) eight notes to the down bow; at (/) 
one note staccato to each bow; at {g) four notes to each bow, each 
separated; if played forte this style is termed marleUato; if softly, 
and with springing movement, it is termed spiccato or saltato: at 
(A) there are four successive down bows, followed by four succes- 
sive up bows. 

The term 'pizzicato' (usiially abbreviated to 'pizz.') indicates 
that the notes are to be plucked with the finger; and the return 
to the use of the bow, after a pizzicato passage is indicated by the 
expression 'col arco. ' 

Intervals, triads, and even chords of four notes are possible 
on these stringed instruments. On the violoncello, however, one 
note only is preferable; the octave and the perfect fifth are some- 
times employed, but they have a tendency to weaken the true 
bass. The following is an example of a musical sentence, for the 
string quartet: — 
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The student is advised to analyse string quartets by the great 
composers, paying particular attention to the bowing, the dis- 
position of the parts, and the general style of the music as com- 
pared with ordinary four-part vocal harmony. The following 
popular worifs <A this class may be specially recommended for 
study : — 

Quartet in f Op. 71, No. i, Haydn 
" D mi. No. 2, Mozart 

" £j> Op. 74, Beethoven 

Besides the string quartet, there are also the string trio and 
quintet, and occasionally one or more wind instnunents are intro- 
duced, but sufficient has been said above to indicate the principles 
upon which four-part harmony is employed in works of this char- 
acter. 

319. The combination of the pianoforte with one or more 
orchestral instTuments has appealed to the great composers gen- 
erally; the pianoforte part being written upon the basis of four- 
part harmony, and the other instruments treated from the melodic 
standpoint. Orchestral instruments in combination with the 
organ, tm the other hand, have rarely appealed to the great com- 
posers, not even to those who have written for the organ as a solo 
instrument. Nevertheless, attempts have been made in this 
direction, and further development may be in store for the future. 
Such instruments as two violins; violin and violoncello; violoncello 
and horn, trumpet or trombone; should prove eSective in combi- 
nation with the OT^an, the organ part being written, as in the case 
of the pianoforte, upon the basis of four-part harmony, and the 
other instruments treated from the melodic standpoint. 

The pianoforte in combination with the organ, as an accom- 
paniment to the chorus in an oratorio, results in an artistic ensemble, 
and is a happy means of overcoming the difficulty and expense 
of providing an orchestral accompaniment in connection with the 
productions of choral works in churches. The pianoforte under 
these circumstances, should be treated so as to represent, as far 
as possible, the string section of the orchestra; while, the organ 
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may be employed in a double capacity, either to supply the individ- 
ual wind instruments of the orchestra, in the solos and the subdued 
numtters of the work, or as a support for the voices in the choral 
numbers. 

320. The orchestra comprises the most important a^rega- 
tion of muacal instruments, and provides the most perfect ideal 
of tonaJ combination. In the symphony, the highest type of 
abstract music, is to be found the culmination of part-writing; 
and the union of the vocal and instrumental forces (as in the 
opera, oratorio and choral symphony) affords an opportunity for 
the display of the greatest resources of the science and art of 
harmony. The instruments of the orchestra may be divided into 
three distinct classes, namely, 

1. The strings, which are treated on the lines already ex- 

plained in connection with the String Quartet ; 

2. The wood-wind, which, from the standpoint of four-part 

harmony, may be treated in various ways ; and 

3. The brass, which may be subdivided into two classes, 

the SOFT — comprising the Horns, and the loud — 
comprising the Trumpets and Trombones. 

The homs may be regarded as the male chorus (T.T.B.B.) 
of the orchestra, the female chorus (S.S.A.A.) being found among 
the flutes, oboes and clarinets. The tnunpets and trombones fur- 
nish flve-part harmony, the former the first and second treble, 
and the latter the alto, tenor and bass; for four-part harmony, one 
of these instruments may be omitted, or two of them doubled, 
dther in the unison or the octave. Music for brass instruments 
is usually of a simple character, and more vocal in style than that 
for other instruments. 

The wood-wind section, in relation to harmony, as said above, 
may be treated m a variety of ways. In this matter, no rules can 
be laid down; the student can hope to master the subject only by 
experience, which can best be obtained from a careful examination 
of the scores of the great composers. The following table furnishes 
some of the more usual methods of employing four-pait harmony 
for the wood- wind instruments: — 
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■ In each family of instruments it Is generally desirable for tlie 
lowest member to take the correct bass of the harmony, unless 
indeed the individual instruments are under solo treatment. 
Additional instruments are occasionally employed to strengthen 
or modify individual parts; for example, the piccolo, to strengthen 
the melody an octave higher in the woodwind section; and the 
double bassoon, to strengthen the bass an octave lower; while, 
the cor anglais and basset horn, etc., strengthen or modify the 
inner parts. The harp, when employed in the orchestra, is 
treated as a harmonic rather than a melodic instrument, and 
four-part harmony is adapted to it in the usual form of arpe^os. 

With regard to the analysis of orchestral scores, the student is 
advised to study the symphonies of Beethoven; a careful examina- 
tion of Nos. I, 3, 5, 7 and 9, which may be specially recommended, 
will prove of invaluable assistance to him in writing for the orches- 
tra. In anaylzing these symphonies, it is necessary (i) to deter- 
mine the form employed for each movement, (2) to figure the 
bass throughout, and (3) to examine the treatment of the indi- 
vidual instruments ; but, above all things, the student should 
endeavor, through the medium of tonal-vision, to obtain a 
thorough appreciation of the orchestral effects. A pianoforte 
transcription of the composition, moreover, when obtainable, will 
often save much time, and be otherwise useful. 

The following excerpt* illustrates a chorus with full orchestral 
accompaniment. 



"A Boat olThukiiiTiDS." 1 
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321. In conclusion, a brief reference may be made to certain 
chords in which the dissonant element is introduced in an excep- 
tional manner. The idea of adding notes, other than a seventh or 
ninth, to a consonant triad has already been exemplified in the 
chord of the Added sixth, but the added note, even in this case, 
is susceptible of a freedom of treatment not usually associated with 
this chord. Thus, at (a) the added note is treated in the same 
manner as though it were a consonant note of the chord, which 
may be termed, therefore, the chord of the independent sixth: 
PUiolartB 




The addition of one diatonic note would naturally suggest the 
addition of another, and thus, the chord of the independent second 
might arise, as exemplified at {b) or, with the seventh also present, 
as at (c) : 

PUnafort* 




The presence of the second in the above examples is more or 
less justified by the harmonic chord of nature, in which the ninth 
harmonic is heard simultaneously with the eighth and tenth 
harmonics. The dissonance at {£) is an instance of hannonic 
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illusion, the number of beats in this case approximating the num- 
ber of vibrations which would arise were the C, an octave below, 
heard instead of the B. The chord of the independent fourth is 
also possible, but the effect of this chord is by no means as pleasing 
as that of the independent second. These independent notes, 
it will be seen, may be employed in either their melodic form, as 
at (a), or in their harmonic form, as at (i) and (c). 

The minor seventh may also be employed as an independent 
note, as incidentally mentioned in Chapter XX, section 231; 
this note, being the first departure from consonance in the harmonic 
chord of nature, its presence is even more justifiable than that of 
the major second. The following passage, (e) exemplifies a succes- 
sion of primary tetrads, in which the seventh is introduced without 
T^;ard to its resolution: 
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There is, indeed, practically no limit to the employment of 
the dissonant element in music. The seven diatonic notes in 
simultaneous combination has already been exemplified, section 
313, and a few examples of chords, in which the chromatic element 
is introduced, may assist the student in the matter of employing 
these exceptional harmonic effects, should occasion arise for their 
use. The chords at (/) and (g): 
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botb modifications of the dominant chord in the key of C major, 
illustrate two entirely different types of harmonic extravagance. 
The chord at (/) may be introduced as at (A), where the upper 
notes are treated as an inverted compound pedal, and the lower 
notes, as a short chromatic passage of chords of the sixth. 

-iii. 




The chord at (g) may be introduced as at (t) on the theory 
again of harmonics, each note of the triad becoming a generator, 
the fourth and fifth harmonics of which are actually present, in 
addition to being (as they always are) theoretically present: 




The above passage is written for the organ in order that the 
notes on the Swell manual may be more or less lost in the louder 
tones of those on the Great. An eSect on somewhat similar lines 
may be obtained by playing a triad on a diapason and a mixture 
containing the seventeenth and nineteenth. 

Finally, the following passage exhibits, at (j ), the possibility 
of even combining simultaneously ail the notes of the chromatic 
scale, the most extravagant harmonic effect in music: — 
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The extent to which the dissonant element in music may or 
should be employed must be left to the discretion of the composer. 
A dramatic situation may necessitate the use of exceptional chords 
for the portrayal of an emotional eSect, but the dictates of good 
taste must be called into requisition in order to draw the line at 
the right and proper point. If the eSect be artistic, however, it 
is evident that the means will justify the end. 

SUMMARY 

§ 315. Harmonic and melodic instruments. 

The necessity for studying four-part vocal harmony, the rules 
relative to the extreme parts being practically as stringent in 
instrumental as in vocal music. 

§ 316. The Pianoforte. 

§317. The Organ. 

§ 318. The String quartet. 
Strict adherence to the general laws of four^)art harmony is 
necessary, and particular attention must be paid to " bowing." 

§319. Instruments in combination. 

The pianoforte and organ, an effective substitution for the or- 
chestra as an accompaniment in choral wodcs. 

8 320. The Orchestra. 

Four-part harmony is generally applicable to each of the con- 
stituent families — the strings, wood-wind and brass. 

{321. Exceptional chords. 
The independent ^xth, and second, etc., and various extravagant 
harmonic effects. 

EXERaSES 
I 

1. Mention any reasons why a. knowledge of four-part vocal 
harmony is desirable, if not necessary, in writing instrumental 
compositions. 

2. Explain the general principles upon which four-part 
harmony is applicable to compositions for the pianoforte and 
organ. 
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3. Name the instruments which constitute the string quartet. 
Give their tunings, and the general compass of each. 

4. Mention the three important' points wherein instrumental 
melodies may differ from vocal melodies. 

5. Write the lower tetrachord in the key of C, and show 
various methods of bowing the same. 

6. Clas^fy the instruments which comprise the modem 
orchestra. 

7. Explain the general prindptes upon which four-part 
harmony may be adapted to the brass instruments. 

8. Mention various methods of arranging four-part harmony 
for the wood-wind instnunents. 

9. Describe, and give examples of the chords of (a) the inde- 
pendent second, and {b) the independent sixth. 

10. Give two OT.three examples of chords illustrating extreme 
harmonic extravagance. 

n 

11. Continue the following trio for two violins and violon- 
cello for about sixteen measures; maintain the canon between 
the upper parts, modulate to the key of the dominant, and con- 
clude with a free coda. 
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HarmMiize tbe f<dlowing melodies for a string quartet.* 
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15. Convert the foUoning passage into an interesting theme, 
and harmonize it as a ground bass, for two violins, two violas, 
and violoncello. 



16. Compose a Romance, for the pianoforte, in the key o 
flat; employ the following (simple ternary) form: 



Intrada, ad lib. {4). 

A. Normal sentenca 
(8). in the key of the 
tonic. 



B. Episodal 
(8), in the key of the 
dominant 



C. Normal sentence, 
repetition of A. 



Coda, ad lib. (4). 



ie figDrcft In bruketi iodtau the number of m 



17. Compose a March, for the organ, in the key of A; 
employ the following (simple binary) fonn: 



Parti 



Partn 



A. Binary 

Period i, ending with imperfect 
cadence ; period ii, ending with 
perfect cadence in the key of 

the dominant 

Repeat Part I. 

The Atnrei hi bmckeu iikdkate Ihe number o 



B. Episodal sentence (16) : 
commencing in the key of the 
relative minor, and ending on 
the dominant of the original 

C. Sentence A, modified. 
Period ii, ending in the tonic 
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Sentence A should consist of massive chords, and sentence B — for 
contrast — may be a melody, with an accompaniment consisting 
of simple arp^gios or repeated chords. Write the principal theme 
for the great organ ff, coupled to the full swell; and write the 
subsidiary theme for a solo stop on the choir, with an aca>mpan- 
iment on the swell. 

i8. Harmonize the following melody, and then transcribe 
the same for the modem orchestra; score the Intrada for wood- 
wind and strings; the Song, for a French horn solo, with string 
accompaniment; and the Chorus and Coda for the full orchestra. 
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ADDITIONAL MELODIES 
The following melodies may be harmonized in various ways. 
Any or all of the seven different styles, as explained in chapter 
mv, may be exemplified. The melody may be transferred to an 
inner voice, or even assigned to the bass. Besides the ordinary 
four-part harmony, the melodies may be hannonized for three 
vcsces, or for five or more voices; and, if desirable, they may be 
transposed into other keys. Too much attention, indeed can- 
not be paid to this important subject, which, as has already been 
said, may be r^arded as the end and aim of the academic study 
of Harmony. 



A.— CHORALES 



Tallis"— C. M. 
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MELODIES 

Winchester New " — L. M. 
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" S. Theodulph "— 7, 6, 7, 6, 7, 6, 7, 6 
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additional melodies 

a— plain-song melodies 

"Veni Ehuanvel" 
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C— NATIONAL ANTHEMS 

"The Star-Spangled Banner"— America 
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additional melodies 
"My Lodging is on the Cold Ground"— B 






41 


" There was a Jollv Mill 
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MELODIES 

Charlie is My Dakling "— Scotch 




,6 




"John Anderson, Mv Jo' 


-Scotch 
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"The Minstrel Boy"— Irith 
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"All thkough the Night" — Welab 
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B.— OPERATIC AIRS 

" SoPTLY Sighs the Voice of Evening " 

Z>er F'raicAii/f.— WtbM 
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"Do NOT Mingle One Muuan FEEHNa" 

La Sonnambula. — Bellini 




60 

„ Ardante 
1 V%»A 1 [ ■ . ' 


"More Grand is His Humble Estate" 

La Rtint de Saha.-Himaai 
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"O Tender Shadow, That Hoveh'st Near" 

Dinorah. — Mayerb«er 
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"Vision Enchanting, My Spirit Haunting" 

Semiramide. — KONini 
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63 "I Vow That Nothing Shall Prevent Me" 

Carmen. — Biiet 




"Yet can the Spectre Seaman be Fused" 

Der JliegeniU Hollander. — Wagner 
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"Last Night in the Deep, Deep Sea" 
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69 From Qiurtet In B Sat major, Op. 18, Ho. 6. 
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1, chromatic , 517, sjo. 

datoDJc, S3a-S33- 
Added Second, 447. 

sixths on I, V aod VI, 447. 

thirds, 313. 
Additions, 440, 446, 469. 
AuBicDous Chord, 4^. ' 
Analysis of Chords, 538-539- 
Affoggiaturas, 470-471. 

single, 4JO-471- 

double, 47^-471. 

chromatic, 471. 
Augmented Futh, chord of the, 467- 



Frencb form, 4S 7-4^5 . 493-494. 

361. 
German (onn, 457-465, 481. 

485-487, S6i. 
extreme chords of, 463. 
inferior, 463. 
invei^ons, 461, 464. 
other forms of, 465. 
superior, 463. 
symbols for different forms of, 



458. 

triads, 457, 465, i 
inferior, 466. 
superior, 466. 



I enharmoQJc modulation, 
487-493- 
AnxtLiARy Notes, 447-449. 



Cadence*, 515-326, 530, 
Dorian, 403. 
Phrygian, 395, 560. 
Canon, 503. 

Cbange or function, 496. 
Chord construction, theories of, 

355- 
Chsouatic chords, doubhng of notes 
in five-part harmony, 560. 
ordinate, 39', 394- 
subotdinste, 391. 
Concords, 391. 
Discords, essential, 417. 

unessential, 417. 
Eleuent in music, 3SS-390. 
Modifications, 391, 437-473. 
Notes, harmonization of, 517-534. 

table of chords, 31S- 
Passing notes, their use in chord 

modification, 471-471. 
Pbhiaby tetrads, minor mode, 43 1- 
Tetsads and pentads, 391- 
Triads, 391. 

inveraons of, 405-407- 
Coda, defined, 524- 



r, So5-S'6- 



1. 537- 
Contrafdhtal har 
OLnonical style, 313. 
defined, 505. 
eariy style, 508. 
instrumental style, 514-515. 
late style, 509. 
modern chromatic style, 510-511. 

diatonic style, 510, 
motival style, 513. 
Counterfoint, 305, 331. 
double, defined, 515- 
rules tor writing, 515-316, 

Daj dieoiy, 359-376. 
Diatonic modifications, 440. 
progressions, table of, 403. 
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Diminishes fittr, 469. 
Seventh, 481. 
fortuitous, lue of ezeiiq>Hfied, 
469-470- 
Tetbad, the, 4j8, 419, 470, 500. 
its use in enharmonic modula- 
tion, 481-485- 
Tbiad, the, 430, 457, 468. 
DiscoBDS, chromatic, essential, 417. 
unessential, 417. 
primary diatonic, 399. 
Displacements, absolute, 440, 469. 
double chromatic, 471. 
temporary, 440. 
Dominant secokid, fourth and dzth, 

440-44S- 
Doubly modified chobds, 445. 
Dubious tonality, 495. 

Enharmonic eqoiTalMiM, 4S1. 
exempU&ed, 496. 

EXTKEME TKIAD, 406. 

FaUardatloD, 405,430, 506,531,541- 
fortuitocis chobds, 457. 
Fugue, 505. 



Haimonr, two-pait, 551. 

three-I^, 55»-S33- 

five-part, 554-561- 

MX-part, s6i-S7»- 

seven-part, 573-586. 

eight-part 573-587- 

instnimental, 597-613. 
Heptadic tbeobv, 359. 

HVPEB-TONIC, 468. 

Imitation, 505. 
Intensity, tonal, 393. 
intervals in the oraer of, 431. 



lubdon^oant series, 393. 



rules tor, 540-543- 
MiNOB SIXTH, diord of the, 481, 487. 
its use in enharmonic modula- 
tion, 489-493- 
TBIADS, 398-405. 
Modern enhabmonic scale, 376- 

389. 463. 467- 
Modifications, chromatic, 391, 457- 
473- 
diatonic, 440. 
Modulation, enharmonic, 481. 
extraneous, 496. 
in relation to harmonization <ii 

melodies, 526-527. 
permanent, 526. 
transient, 536, 531. 

MONOPHONV, 505. 

Motive, defined, 511, 534. 

exemplified, $13, 535. 
MusiCAL instruments, ctmHied, 
597- 



Heapalltan ilith, 405, 561. 
Orcheitia, the, 612, 613. 



Pentadlc diaorr, 359. 
Pentads, extreme, 422, 433. 

formation of major, 423. 

inferior, 422, 423, 425. 

in major mode, table of, 41 8. 

in relation to five-part hanwmy, 
SS6. 

pmnary minor, 422. 

secondary chromatic, 433. 

superior, 421, 423, 435, 
Phrase, 524. 
Pianoforte, 598-600. 
Polyphony, 505. 

Hole of Qie octaTB, 507. 
Rules : for harmonization of melodies, 
540-542. 
writing double coimteipoint, 515- 
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n modulation, 499-501. 
two, three, five, six, seven and 
eight-part hatinoDy, 551-586. 

String qnartM, 606-611. 
QUINTET, 611. 

Suspensions, quintuple, 561. 
sextuple, S73- 

TBtcadlc thMfj, 356-359. 

Tetrads, chromatic, 391. 

chromatic primary, m 






diminshed, 434, 417, 41S, 419, 470, 

482-485. 509. 
in major mode, table of, 418. 
in relktion to five-part haimony, 
SSS-SS7- 
siz-part harmony, 562. 
minor, 434. 4iS> 4T>, 509. 



natural secondary on II of minor 
mode. 426. 

ordinate primary chromatic, 421. 
primary, 417, 485. 
chromatic, 469. 
with fifth diminiahed, 493. 
secondary chromatic, 431. 

diatonic on L, 427. 
superior, 435, 437. 
use of inferior minor, 436. 
Tonal intensity, 393. 
TKANsmON, compound, 498. 
eiemplified, 497-498, 531. 
Tkiads, augmelited, 457,' 465, 466, 
467, 481, 487-493- 
chromatic, 391. 

inversions of, 405-407.' 
diminished, 430, 457, 468. 
extreme, 406. 
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Acdaccttim, 301. 

ACCIDENTALLV CSAHOED NOTE, 337. 

AccroBNTALs, chromatic, 527, S30' 

diatonic, 53^533- 
Active note, i&S, 187, 
Added second, 447. 

SIXTH, 23 J. 

sixTfls, on I, V and VI, 447. 

THIBDS, SI 5. 

Additional tbiads, in minor mode, 



43,5 






1, 84, 91. 



188. 



187, 



Ambigcods chord, 87, 166-169, 49^' 
Analysis of chords, 538-539- 
Anglican chant, 85, 90-94. 
Anticipation, 290, 303, 304. 
Appoggiaturas, 290, 302, 470-471, 

chromatic, 302, 303, 471. 

double, 303, 470-471, 

single, 470-471- 
Afpoggiatoba sk-four. 116. 
Arpeggio, 290, 325. 316- 
Arpeggio six-pour, 115-123. 
Attendant keys, 87, iji. 
Augmented fifth, chord of the, 467. 

pomiTH, 494, 541. 

sixth, eictreme chords of, 463. 
French form, 329, 333. 457-465. 

493-49S, 561. 
Germaa form, 329, 333, 457-465, 

481,485-487, 561. 
Italian form, 329, 333, 4S7-46S. 

552, 561. 
how employed, 328, 332, 
inferior, 463. 
inversions, 46a, 464. 
other forms of, 465, 

.0 and from, 331. 



superior, 463. 

symbols for different forms of, 

333, 458. 
TBIADS, 46, 48, 70, 82, 86, 105, 106, 
320, 333, 457,465, 481. 

inferior, 466. 

superior, 466. 

inversions, 467. 

use in enharmonic modulation, 

487-493- 
Authentic cadence, 78. 
Auxiliary notes, 244, 447-449. 
clas^&ed, 290, 447, 44S. 
employment of, 207, 305, 306. 
in relation to five-part harmony, 

560. 
use m sequences of, 336. 

Baea, ground, 33S, 

Basses, Imrmonization of, 5x9-531. 

Blank rhythm, 84. 

Bonnie belle, excerpt from, 563-571. 

CadenccB, 7S-S0, id8, 117, 113, 139, 
153-154. 193. I". 231. 331. 
395, 402. 525-526, 530. S6o. 
Cadential six-foub, ris-117, 123. 
best treble note, 116. 
progres^ons to and from, 117, 119, 
123, 139. 153. '54- 
Canon, 505. 

Change op rtiNcnoN, 496. 
Changing notes, 290, 295, 300. 
Chosd construction, theories of, 
355- 
ambiguous, 87, 166-169, 49^- 
common, 42, 46, 47. 106, 117.I 
symbols for. 43. 

best treble-note, 106. 

doubling of bass note, 103-105. 

how to avoid o ' — 
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professions to aod from, io6. 
Hymbi^ for, 103. 
OF TBE s3x-roTm, 114-116. 
bcBt tieble-note, 116. 
progresskms to and [rom, 117, 

139- ^ 
symbol for, 1 14. 

OF THE DOMINANT SEVENTH, IJ4' 

best ireble-Dote, 136. 
progressions to and from, 13S. 
resolutions of , 135-141, 153, 190. 
symbol for, 134. 

IS of, 148. 



i from, 153. 

id derivatives, 

205-243- 
Cbbowatic ckobds, classified, 319. 
definition of, igt, 196, 213. 
diminished seventb, 333-336. 
minor seventh, 333-33" 
doubling of notes in five-part har- 
mony, 560. 



■■ 391- 

DISCORDS, essential, 417. 
unessential, 41;. 

ELEKEHT IN HUSIC, 353-390. 
INTEBVAL, l8, 23-25- 

jiODiFiCAnONS, 391, 457-473- 
MOVEMENT, 8S, 8g, 165, 170- 
NOTES, bannonization of, 5^7-534. 

table o^ chords, 528. 
PASSING NOTES, 2pg, 300. 

their use in chord modification, 
471-472. 
PUMAlty TETRADS, mmor mode, 422. 

BESOLUTION, IO7, 139, H6, 15a. 
SCALE, 6, 36. 






;, 8, 2 



compoonb m 
Concord, 41. 

CONSECUTivES, fifths and octaves, 
58-61. 

hidden, 61, 107, 108. 
Contrapuntal harmony, 505-516. 

canonical style, 513. 

defined, 505. 

early style, 508- 

instrumental style, 514-51S- 

late style, 509. 

modem chromatic style, sro-sii. 

modem diatonic style, 510. 

motival style, 513. 

COCNTEBPOINT, 505, 551- 

double, defined, 515. 
rules for writing, 515-516. 
Crossing of farts, 47, 63, 273. 274. 



Day UiMTT, 359~sj6. 
Degrees, 7. 

technical names of, 12-14- 
symbols for, 13 
Diatonic """""" "■ 



U. 3»-37. 
semitone, 8. 



table of, 403- 
' forms, 7- 






i, 391- 



Close PosmoN, 46. 
Coda, 5*4.537- 

common chord, 42, 46, 47, i06, i17. 
origin of, 44, 45. 



469. 

..uviu-., 226, 327. 

chord of the, 22: 



enharmonic treatment of, 229, 

330. 
essential characteristics of, 328- 
fortuitous use of, 469-470. 
progressions to, 233, 234. 
resolution, 226, 227, 331. 
symbols for, 232, 233. 
use in melody of, 334. 

tetrad, 428, 439, 470, 509. 
its use in enharmonic modula- 
tion, 482-485. 
triad, 42, 48, 83, 90, 91, 105, 106, 
:, 15s, 420, 457, 468. 



I, 390, 291. 
chromatic, 196, 213, 339. 
essential, 417. 
unessential, 417. 
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.diatonic, audliary notes, 190. 
fundunentat, 1S9, 205, 133. 
suspensions, 144, 365. 
primary diatonic, 399. 
DiSPLACEltEHls, absolute, 3og, 333, 
3, 469. 



progtesMons to and from, 331. 
symbols for, 333. 
Fdgde, 505. 

PDNDAMENTAL DISCORD, I34, 173, 181, 

182, 193, *o6, 134, 34s, 



double chromatic, 471- 


390, 3^7, 334- 


temporary, 207, aoS, 440. 




Dissonant triads, 44i 8*. 


Generator, 130, 123, 337, 33s, 336- 


Dominant, 13, 43. iig, 121. 


German sixth, 331, 332. 


KlUKTH, 440-445- 


enharmonic treatment of, 332, 333. 


NINTH, 305. 


progressions to and from, 333. 


derivatives of, 222. 


symbols for, 333. 


its constituent notes, 306. 


Gloria Patbi, motet (or double 


its i aversion, 209, aio. 


chorus, 574-386. 


its use in cadences and sequences. 


Ground bass, 338. 


212, 313. 


eitample o(, 338, 339- 






its use in unfigured basses iUk. 


HMmonic form of chromaliG acalB, 336. 


melodies, ai . 


PROGRESSIONS, 56, 37, 93- 






resolutions, additional, 310, 3J' 


continuous, table of, 84. 


resolutions, chromatic, 2t?, 213. 


Harmonization op melodies, 6g, 93, 


resolutions, natural, 206- 3oS. 


!3o, 140, 156, 171, 524-543- 


symbols tor, 205, 


Ubleof, in. 


treatment of ninth in, 206-109. 


or unmoored basses, 118, 140, 154. 


SECOND, 309, 440-445- 


table of, 119. 


SEQUENCE, 191, 194, 111, »33, 314. 


Hakuonv, defined, 41- 


336- 


two-part, SSI. 


SEVKNTH, 134. 


three-pact, 551-553- 


inveraons of, 148. 


five-part, 554-561. 


SIXTH, 330, 440-44S- 


sii-part, 561-573. 


DotlBUNG THE THUD IN VI, 68. 


seven-part, 373. 


DoiraLY UODinED CHORDS, 44S- 


eight-part, 573-587- 


DUBIOTJH TONAUTV, 495. 


instrumental, 597-6i3- 




Heptadic xkeobv, 359. 


BnharmaniG chanfe, 228, 229, 321, 334. 


Hidden consecutives, 61, 107. 


EQUIVALENCE, I r, 229, 48 1. 


when permitted, 63, 63, 107, 108, 






ic,468. 



modem, 37, 376-389. 463. 467- 
ESSENTLU. DISCORDS, 390. 

ExERasES, woAing of, 49, 70. 
Extraneous modulation, 320, 496. 
Extreme TRIAD, 406. 

False rdatioii, 89, 399, 331, 405, 430- 

FlGUXED BASS, 49, 102. 

Fortuitous chords, 394, 39S, 339, 

457- 
Fsee tcxning hois, 300, 301. 



Imitation, 505. 

Intensity, tonal, 393. 

intervals in the order of, 431. 
Interdouinant, defined, 335. 
Ihteeval, defined, 17. 

consonant and dissonant, 24. 

diatonic and chromatic, r8. 

harmonic and melodk, 24. 

enharmoikically changed, 34. 
Inverted pedal, 337, 398. 
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Italian sixib, 331. 




diatonic, 440- 


symbols tor, 333. 




Modified chobds, 193, 309, 133, 330. 




MoDtMAHON, conqmund, 173, 






enhannonic, 328-231, 333, 481. 


Key. defined. 7. 










gradual, 87, 166-168. 






natural, 166. 


Keys, foreign, 320. 




sudden, 88, 169-171. 

in relation to harmonization of 


LMdint note, derivation of, 14, 


31- 


melodies, 326-527. 


33. 43. 




permanent, 536. 


treatment of in dominant chord 


Sii 


transient, 5*6, 531. 


S8, 67, 68. 




MONOPHONV, 183, 50s- 


diminished triad on, 82. 




MonoN, 58, 66. 


inversion of, 105, 106, 155. 




between extreme parts, 61-63. 


treatment of in dominant seventh. 




136- 




Motive, defined, 511, 534. 


inversions of, 148, 149. 




■ eiemplified, 513, S3S- 


Lbadwc (ob knoh) seventh, 




Movement, 57. 


biguous character of, 115, 


326. 


McsiCAi. IHSntmiEHTS, clasafied, 


chordof the, I2J. 




597- 


inversions of, 313, 334. 




SENTENCE, defined, 78, 84, 524. 






its different forms, 84-86, 5*4. 






SOOTTO, 6. 


symbols for, asi. 






use in modulation, 325. 




HeapoBtan ttah, 330, 403, s6i. 


i^^ired basses and melodiea, 


best treble-note, 331. 
impression to and from, 331. 


234- 




NOSUAL TEST, I9. 


Leit-icotive, defined, 510. 




Note, double significance, 41- 


Licenses, 34*. 




OF MOTION (active), 186, 187. 


Line at contincation, 49, 118. 




OF REST (passive), 186, 187. 



Mediant, 13, 35, 43. 78, "Oi lai. 

TxiAD, 70,93. "9- 
Melodic pkogkessions, 57, 69, 81, 

83, 17.- 
Melodies, 120, 133, 154, S34-S43- 
Minox sixth, chord of the, 481, 487. 
its use in enharmonic modulation, 
489-493. 
TRIADS, 398-405. 

Model, Si. 

Modern eneakmohic scale, 37, 376- 

389, 463, 467- 
Modifications, chromatic, 391, 457- 

473- 



Open podtion, 50. 
Oechzsika, tlw, 613, 613. 
Organ, the, 601-606. 
Ornamental notes, 290, 395, 397. 

kesolutions, 373, 374. 

OvERLAFraNG OP PARTS, 63. 

PaMlngnotM, 138, 151, 390, 295, 297. 
chromatic, 399, 300. 
in combination, 398, 299. 
in minor mode, 397. 



sh-fohr, iis, "7, 123- 
Passive note, 186, 187. 
Pathetic cadence, 331. 
Pedal, derivation and definition of. 
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inverted, 327, 338. 

six-four, lis, "7, "3- 
Pentawc theoky, 3S9. 
Pentads, 205- 

formation of major, 433. 

inferior, 422, 413,425. 

in major mode, table of, 418. 

in relation to 6ve-part harmony, 

S56. 

primary minor, 423. 

secondary chromatic, 431. 

superior, 432, 423, 415. 
Phsase, 78, 514. 
Phrygian cadence, 172, 393, S^o. 

PlANOFOBTE, 598-600. 
POLYPHONV, i8j, 183, 505. 

Position op coiaion chobd, 46. 

PRE-CADENTIAL CHOBDS, 196, 33O, 33I, 

33=. 334- 

PttlMAKY NINTHS, 334, 335. 
SEVENTHS, 13s, 196, 333. 

employment of, 211, 333, 334. 
symbols for, 334. 

BeUtiTe keyi, 12, 33, 34, 87, 171. 
Resolution ofdi3SOiianttkubs,8i. 
doiumant seventh, i35. 

Retardations, 304-306. 
RosALA, 336, 337- 

RULE 0» THE OCTAVE, S07. 

Rules fox avoidance of iiarsh inter- 
vals, 58, 82. 
consecutive fifths and octaves, 62. 
hidden consecutives, 61-63. 
augtienLed second, 257, 297, 198. 
consecutive fourths, 265. 

'54, 540-541- 

PART WRITING CENERALLV, 184-1S6. 
PREPARATION OP DISCORDS, 189, I90, 

206, io7. i'Oi '44- 

TREATMENT OP SUSPSNSIONS, 348. 
CNFIGURED BASSES, I18, 154. 

SOVBLE 



n modulation, 499-501- 
two, three, five, mi, seven and 
eight-part harmony, 1S3, 1S4, 
551-587. 



Scale, defined, 6. 
chromatic, harmonic form, 36. ' 

melodic fonn, 36. 
major, construction of, 9. 
table of signatures, jo- 
minor, construction of, 33. 
harmonic form, 33. 
melodic form, 31. 
normal form, 31. 
modem enhaimonic, 37, 376-389, 

463, 467- 
harmonic basis, 44. 
Score, 49. 

Secondary sevenths, 189, 225. 
inveraons, i9»-iM- 
preparation and resolution of, 189, 

190, 191. 
symbols for, 189. 

uae in dominant sequence, 191, 192. 
suspensions, 270. 
unfigured basses and melodies, 
196. 
Sehitone, 6, 18. 
Sentence, musical, 78, 84, 514. 
Sequences, chords of the ninth, 112. 



81, 1 



I, 140- 



harmonic and melodic, 80, S2, 108, 

117, 139- 
L7 and L70, 232. 
modulating, 324. 
' real and tonal, So, 139, 154. 
secondary sevenths, 191. 
String QtrAKTBi, 606-611. 

QTTINTEI, 611. 

SOBDOtONANT, I3, 43, II9, III. 
SUBMEDIANT, 13, 31, 125. 

major, 32, 35, 90, 119, 124, 

SttB-SDSPENSION, 345. 

SUBTOHIC, 43, 45, 90, I>0, 121, 124, 
172, 377. 

SUPERTOMIC, 13,43'103'119'131.131- 
SEVeNTH, 189, 190. 
■ONORICOOE, 191, 225. 

Suspensions, combiBed, 265. 

defined and exemplified, 224, 245. 
double, eiemplifi«l, 266, 267. 
falling, 4 3 and it 
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I with chords o( the 

ninth and inversions, 270. 
connection with chords of the 
seventh and 



4 5 and its inversions, 147, 156, 

557. 
7 8 and its inversions, 147, 254. 
rules for. 248. 
sequential use of, 274, 275. 
seituple, 573. 
single, figures and symbols for, 245- 

247. 
triple, 167, 26S. 

various resolutions of, 271, 172. 
Stmbois, 13, 43, 103, 114, 134, 148. 






ie in scale construc- 
. . '. 33. 
Tbtxadic theoby, 355-359. 
Tetrads, 181, 189. 
chromatic, 391. 

fwimary, minor mode, 422. 
diminished, 424, 437, 428, 439, 47a, 

482-485, 509. 
in major mode, table of, 418. 
in relation to five-part haimony, 
555-557- 
six-pait harmony, 562. 
minor, 4*4, 4JS. 470. 509- 
natural secondary, on II of minor 

mode, 426. 
ordinate primary chromatic, 421. 
primary, 417, 485. 
chromatic, 469. 
with fifth diminished, 493. 
secondary chromatic, 431. 



diatonic on L, 427. 
superior, 415, 427. 
use of inferior minor, 426. 
Theory or 

231. 



:. 230. 



48, 



Tierce 

Tonal 

VISION, S, 25, 188. 
Tone, double ^gnificance, 41. 
Tonic, 13, 35. 43. 
major and minor, 33. 
key of the, 174. 
Transchipcion, 68, 174, 127. 
Transition, 166, 333. 
compound, 498. 
exemplified, 497-498, 531, 
Triad, definition of, 41. 

augmented and diminished, 42 
70, 81, 90, 91, [05, 106, 43c 
457, 465, 466. 467, 468, 481 
487-493- 
chromatic, 391. 

inversions of, 405-407 ■ 
consonant and dissonant, 42. 

major aiid minor, 43, 392-405. 

primary and secondary, 44. 
as liarmonic basis of scale, 44. 
Tritonb, 19. 
Turning notes, 290-292,. 298. 

compound, 294. 



174, I7S. '90, 



UNnGUSED basses a 

118, 140. 154. 171. 196, 197- 
Unison, 214, 234, 277, 278. 17, iil 
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APPENDIX m 



HARMONICS 



I. The Sound Wave. The sdentMc oripn of harmony is to 
be found in Acoustics, the sdence which treats of " sound " gener- 
ally. A mu^cal sound is the result of regular or periodic vibrations 
in the air. Mu^cal sounds may also, as a matter of fact, be pro- 
duced in both liquids and solids, but, in relation to hamHmy, gas, 
the atmo^)here in which we " live and move and have our being," 
is the only medium necessary for consideration. Sound waves, or 
vibrations, as they are more frequently called, possess three proper- 
ties, namely: 

I. Amplitude, upon which the force (degree of loudness) 
depends ; 

3. Length, upon which the pitch ( acuteness or gravity ) 
depends ; 

3. Character, upon which the quality ( string or wind, etc,) 
depends. 

Sound waves are spherical in form, and are due to the alternate 
condensation and rarefaction of atmospheric mtjecules. These 
alternations of density in the sound wave are closely allied with, 
respectively, the crests and trough of water waves; indeed, sound 
waves may be graphically represented by water waves, in which 
case the latter are regarded as the associated waves of the former. 
Theoretically, sound waves diminish in intensity in inverse pro- 
portion to the square root of the distance traveled, practically, 
however, this law is rarely applicable, and more particularly in 
buildings, on account of the reflection and refraction (echoes) of 
the vibrations, 

i 
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Vibrations are calculated according to thedr frequency (number) 
per second. Middle C, according to philosophical pitch, has 256 
vibrations. The vibration number of a sound may be verified by 
means of tonometry.^ As sound travels at the rate of about i,izo 
feet per second, in ordinary temperature (60 degrees Fahrenheit), 
the length of a sound wave may be determined from the formula 

Vn 

Where Vn is the vibration number, and Wl, the wave length. 

Thus, the wave length of middle C is 

1,120 ft. -T- 256 = 4 ft. 4 in. 

In like manner, if the wave length is known, the vibration 
number of the sound may be found. Thus, 
if Wl = 16 ft., then, 

Vn = i,i20 ft. -^ 16 = 70 

Again, if both wave length and vibration number are known, 
then the rate of travel and even the temperature may be found. 
Thus, if Wl = 8 ft., and Vn = 136, then the rate of travel will be 
(Wl X Vn) 1,088 ft. per second, which is slightly under freezing 
point. Sound travels at the rate of 1,090 ft. per second at freezing 
point (32 degrees, Fahrenheit), and increases in speed at the rate 
of about one foot for each degree of rise in temperature. 

n. Pitch. Philosophical pitch' is obtained on the assumption 
that (in the depths of the imagination) there is a note — it is 
called C . — with one vibration only per second.' The octave above 
this note has two vibrations; the next octave, four vibrations; the 
next, eight, and so on, the vibration number being doubled with 
each succeeding octave. The C with ^xteen vibrations is the 
first of the series to enter the realm of music, its predecessors being 
inaudible. 
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The following table, which should be read upwards, comprises 
the various octaves in relation to this note C, available in muac ;— 
Kg. 1 





s 


Vibn- 


Wave 


=...»,„*..„„„.„..„.. 


c 


ilin. 


4096 


i 


Highest note" on the pianoforte, orgza and 
piccolo. 


o 


3 11. 


2048 


1 


Highest note* on the violin and fiute. 


a 


6 in. 


I024 


■ 


Highest note* in vocal music. 


o 


I ft 


51* 


' 


Highest note* of the alto voice, and French 
horn ; lowest note* on the piccolo. 


c 


2tt 


*56 


4 


Middle C, the standard of pitch, the middle 
line of the great stave; the highest note" of 
bass voice and double bass ; the lowest note" 
of soprano voice, flute and oboe. 


Ci 


4 ft. 


izS 


8 


Tenor C, lowest note on the viola; lowest 
note" of tenor voice. 


c. 


8 ft. 


64 


16 


Lowest note on the violoncello and harp; 
lowest note" in vocal music. 


c. 


16 ft. 


3* 


i' 


and double bassoon. 


c. 


3«ft 


16 


64 


Lowest note on the organ. 















The highest and lowest octaves in the above table, from a 
musical standpoint, are of very little use to the composer. C, 
with 8192 vibrations, is distinctly audible, and, indeed, C, with 
16,384 vibrations, and even possibly C, with 32,768; but these 
extremely high uotes are very shrill, and unavailable for musical 
purposes. Beyond this point, the human ear ceases to appreciate 
musical sounds. 

ni. The Harmonic Series. The division of a stretched 
string into its aliquot parts, from which (as expkiined on page 45) 
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HARMONICS T 

The hannooics aie confuted from their position in relation 
to the generator. MiddJe C, for example, though really the third 
harmonic of Ci, is regarded as the fourth harmonic, that is to say, 
it is the fourth note in the series of harmonics of which Ci is the 
first or generator; thus, its position in the series, its vibration 
ratio, and the length of string or pipe, from which it is obtained, 
are all indicated by the use of one and the same figure. 

It should be noticed that the successive intervals in the above 
paradigm constantly diminish in size; first, the octave, then the 
fifth, the fourth, the major and minor thirds, and lastly, the major 
and minor seconds. A^erefore, it follows, that, from the stand- 
point of equal temperament, all the notes in the series, except alone 
the generator and its suaxssive octaves, are more or less out of 
tune. The notes are suggested by nature, and then tempered for 
use in art. Further referoice will be made to this question in 
connection with the major diatonic scale; suffice it to add that, 
with the exception of the notes marked with an asterisk, all the 
harmonics in the above paradigm are sufficiently in tune for all 
practical purposes. No. 7 is a shade flatter than B fiat, but not 
mou^ to debar its use as a fundamental discord; Nos. 11 and 13, 
on the other hand, are too much out of tmie for use as fundamental 
discords, the former being much sharper than F, and the latter much 
flatter than A, 

The harmonic series is obtainable from, and may be formed 
iq>on, any generator; thus, the first ax harmonics of the notes 
At, and £1 flat, are shown at (a) and (6) Fig. 3, respectively. 
Kg. 3 
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n APPENDIX 

In the above examples, though the absolute pitch of the g 
tors, and of each note in the series, is changed, yet the relative 
pitch of the notes remains exactly the same, as in the series gen- 
erated from C. 

IV. The Ratio of Intervals. The principal feature of scientific 
interest in connection with the harmonic series, is that of the mathe- 
matical ratios of its component intervals, the most important of 
which are included in the following table: — 



Kg. 4 




niTBBVALS 


HOTBS 


Octave 


c-c 


Major seventh 


C — B 


Minor seventh 


D — C 


Major skth 


G — E 


Mmor sixth 


E — C 


Perfect fifth 


C -G 


Perfect fourth 


C-C 


Major third 


C—E 


Minor third 


E — G 


Major tone 


C—D 


Minor tone 


D~E 


Major semitone 


B~C 


Minor semitone 


C - Di 



i6 ; 



The augmented fourth, and its inversion the diminished fifth, to- 
gether with the chromatic intervab, will be considered in section IX. 

Vibration ratios may also be expressed in the form of fractions; 
thus, the major third may be represented by the fraction j. The 
numerator in the fraction, representing the upper note of the 
interval, must necessarily, in every case, be a higher number thaa 
the denominator. 
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The length (rf string necessary to produce a given note may be 
found by inverting the vibration fraction of the interval; thus, 
middle C, being the perfect fourth of G, is obtained from j of the 
fourth or G string on the violin. 

V. The Major Scale. By means of vibration ratios, if the 
vibration number of one note is known, the vibration number of 
every other note in the scale may be obtained; thus, with C = 256 
vibrations, the vibration number of the other notes of the natural 
scale is as foUows: — 

Kg. 5 

C, Octave, f x 256=5" 
B, Major seventh, V ^ 256=480 
A, Major sixth, | x 256=436} 
G, Perfect fifth, f x 356=384 
F, Perfect fourth, | x 256=3414 
£, Major third, { x 356=330 

D, Major second, I x 356=288 
C; 356 

The same result may also be obtained by employing major 
and minor thirds only, through the medium of the three primary 
triads, which, as explained on page 44, constitute the hannonic 
basis of the major scale. Thus, the vibration number of E, the 
major third of C, is 330, as above; that of G, the minor third of E, 
i X 320 = 384; that of B, the major third of G, | x 384 = 480; 
that of D, the minor third of 5, f x 480 = 576; that of A, the 
minor third below C, | x 356 = 313}; and that erf F, the major 
third below A,i x 313J = 170J. The vibration numbers of these 
triads, ther^ore, is as follows: 
Kg. 6 

SUBDOKIKAnT TOHIC DOKmART 

C=2S6 G-384 Z>=576 

X = 3i3i £=320 ^=480 

i?=i7o| C=256 G=384 



^IC 



The P and ^ of the subdominant tiiad must, now, each be 
raised an octave, when their v!brati<m numbers vill become re- 
apectivdy, 341} and 436), in order to bring them within the 
octave, C to C; and, for the same reastMi, the D of the dommant 
triad must be lowered an octave, when its vibration niunber will 
become aSS; and thus the vibration numbers become the same as 
in Fig. 7. 

The successive intervals of the natural scale are of three kinds, 
major tones, minor tones and semitones, as shown in the f<dlowing 
table: 

UAJOK UNOB SEHI- MAJOK HINOK ICAJOK . SBia- 

TONE TONE TONE TONE TONE TONE TONE 

The turn of any two or more intervals, may be found by multi- 
plying together their vibration fractions; thus, 

3+ 3- 4+ 8ve 

since, E ^ G ^ C C 

C * E ^ G C 

so, 4 X J X J = W = I 

In like manner, the interval fractions of the major scale 

(Fig. 7), when multii^ed together, wiU result in 2. 

The difference between two intervals may be found by dividing 
the smaller into the greater; thus, 

4+ 3+ 2- 

since, C B _ C 

G ~ G ' B 
so, J + J = I X } = it 
Hence the interval between F and G (Fig. 7), is a major tone, 
bdng the difference between 4+ and 5+; that between G and A, 
is a minor tone, bdng the difference between 5+ and 6+ j and that 
between A and B, is a major tone, being the difference between 
6+ and 7+. 
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Ilie natural scale, however, is not abstdutely perfect in respect 

A 
to vibration ratios; the interval, ^ foi' example, in Fig. 4, is repre- 
sented by the vibration fraction *— ^,which is evidently not the 

exact equivalent of %. The perfect fifth of D has \ x 28S = 432 
vibrations. It is this discrepancy in the scale to which Dr. Day 
refers in the quotation from his treatise on Harmony (page 361). 

In like manner, the third, n is not a true minor third. This 

matter, however, belongs to the subject of Temperament, and need 
not, therefore, be considered further in the present connection; 
according to the laws of equal temperament, every note in the 
natural scale, except, of course, the tonic, is tenqiered (tuned), 
more or less sharp or flat, in order that the twelve semitones of 
the octave may all be perfectly equal. 

If the vibration fractions of the notes of the natural scale 
(Fig. 5) are expressed by equivalent fractions with the least com- 
mon denominator, as follows: 

Kff. 8 



D 


E 


F 


G 


. A 


« 


C 


IL 


J5 


ai 


J6 


42. 


ii 


jS 



H 24 H 24 24 24 24 24 

the numerators will represent the actual number of vibrations for 
each note, in the lowest integral number possible. These numbers 
(the numerators) play an iiiq>ortant part in the harmonic series. 
VI. The Subdomiiuut. A natural scale, in which all the 
notes are in perfect tune, commences on G, No. 24, the dominant 
of C, and comprises the vibration numbers which appeared above, 
in Fig. 8, namely: 

Fig. 9 

GABCDEF$G 
24 17 30 32 36 40 4S 48 
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Wherefore, in order to obtain the scale of C in perfect tune, ^^^^ 

it is necessary to resort to F (the subdominant) as a generator; ■j.^jr^ 

hence, the subdominant may be regarded as the " patriarch " or .^^ 

" dowager queen " of the scale. Thus, the note C grows, as it ^^ 

were, naturally out of the note F, just as the note G grows out of j^^, 

the note C, and the note D out of the note G, and so on, ever by p^ 
rising perfect fifths; nor does the series stop at any point whatever 

within the scale; on the contrary, it is continued through the ' 

succeeding scales, only to cease in its application to art by the ,^. 

liroitations of musical notation. .Thus, the series of fundamental ^ ' 

discords upon which the Modem Enharmonic Scale is based, is ^j 

justified by nature. ^^ ' 

The reason for the difficulty in connection with the note F, [^ , 

and its major third, A, in the harmonic series of C, will now be ^ 

apparent. F, as the 17th harmonic of E, No, 5, is practically in p^^ 

perfect tune, but even this note is not absolutely true, for the fraction ^^ ^ 

81 is not the exact equivalent of |. jj 

VII. Secondary Harmonics. It is rarely necessary, to con- ^ 

sider the harmonic series beyond No, 17, the minor ninth, Mem- ^^ 

bers of the series above this note are chiefly valuable from the ^^ 

standpoint of secondary harmonics, that is to say, as harmonics ^^^ 

of one of the earlier members; for, theoretically, the harmonics ^j . 

themselves also generate harmonics, those derived from No. 3 ,_ 
being termed secondary, and those from No. 5, tertiary harmonics. 

A simple triad, as at (a). Fig. 10, therefore, not only generates a ^y 

triple series of harmonics, as shown at (i), (c) and (</)' (up to No. 6), ^^ 

but generates also the secondary harmonics as shown at (e), (/) ^^ 

and (s) (up to No. 3), and the tertiary harmonics as shown at (A), q 

(») and 0') (up to No. 2). i^ 



In the case ot a minor tmd, some extremely harsh dissonances 
. arise among the harmonics, for, the major third of the root clashes 
with the minor third of the triad; hence the reason why composers 
formerly preferred the Tierce de Picardte for the last chord of 
compositions in a minor key. 

Perfectly pure tones, that is to say, soimds unaccompanied 
by any harmonics, are extremely rare. Such tones are obtainable 
from tuning forks, and from flutes and soft stopped pipes on the 
organ ; otherwise, practically every sound in music is a compound 
or composite tone. Harmonics are rarely audible as individual 
sounds, unless a note is long sustained, but their presence deter- 
mines to a large degree the character of the sound. If the above 
triad (Fig, io,d), were played an octave lower, the harmonics, both 
the consonances and the dissonances, would become far more 
pronounced, and others — h^fher harmonics — would enter and 
add still further to the pandemonium among the upper partials. 
If, on the other hand, the triad were played an octave higher, the 
harmonics would be far less pronoimced; and if played an octave 
higher still, their presence would scarcely be appreciated. Hence, 
the reason why chords, in dose position in the lower octaves of 
the pianoforte are cloudy and cumbersome, why those in the middle 
of the instrument are rich and sonorous, and why those in the 
upper octaves are thin and non-resonant. 

All harmonics, other than those represented by prime numbers, 
may also be regarded as secondary hannonics. The vibration 
number of a secondary harmonic may be found by multiplying 
together the vibration numbers of its component harmonics. Thus, 
G, being the third harmonic of C, and D, the third harmonic of G, 
it follows that D (as shown in Kg. z), is {3 x 3 = 9) the ninth har- 
monic of C. Again, B, as (i), the third harmonic of E, the fifth 
harmonic of C, or as (z), the fifth harmonic of G, the third har- 
monic of C, is {3 X 5 = 15) the fifteenth harmonic of C. 

Vni. The Conmia . The two notes, F and .4 , in the scale of 
C, nominally the eleventh and thirteenth harmonics, can never 
occur as pure primary harmonics, for, no member of the arithmetic 
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series, i, 2, 4, 8, 16, etc. (rq>resentiiig the various octaves of the 
noteC),is exactly divisible by 3 (J and $ being the vibiatum fiactiona, 
reflectively, of a perfect fourth and a major sixth). These notes 
may be obtained as secondary haimonics, F, as the third harmonic 
of B flat (No. 7), with the vibration number 31, and A, as the third 
harmonic of D (No. 9), with the vibration number 37. Thus, the 
vibration ratio of each note of the natural scale of C, for (ndiDaiy 
purposes, will be as follows: — 

Kg. U 

CDEPCABC 

16 18 30 31 34 27 30 33 

The interval, C to F, however, is a shade flat, just as the B- 
flat from which F is derived, is a shade flatter than the true B-flat. 
The exact diSerence between these two perfect fourths may be 
found by reducing their vibration fractions to a common denom- 
inator; when f J and J become respectively, || and J|. The 
minute interval, called a comma, schisma, or diesis, between the 
two f s, may, therefore, be represented by the ratio 63 : 64, which 
may be proved by adding the vibration fraction of this comma to 
that of the lesser perfect fourth, the sum of which will be the 
vibration fraction of the true fourth, thus: 

The interval, C to ^, on the other hand, is a shade sharp, as 
may be determined by comparing the vibration fractions (5 and f 
Reduced to fractions with a common denominator, %\ and |J, 
respectively, a comma (sometimes called the " conmia of Didy- 
mus") arises, which is represented by the ratio So : 81 ; and as before, 
37 9si_ 37 80 1; 

16 "^ 80 ^ 16^81 " y 

The comma, 80 : 81, is also the diSeren« between the major 
and the minor tone, thus: — 

8 "^ 9 ™ 80 
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It vill thus be seen that the so-called nth and 13th harmomcs 
cannot consistently be r^axded or treated as fonning part of the 
fundamental discord upon the generator from which they aic 
nominally derived; the ninths, both major and minor, on the other 
hand, are perfectly in tune. The nth and 13th, moreover, are 
obtainable only as secondary harmonics, whereas the 7th and minOT 
9th (17th) are primary harmonics, while the major 9th is both a 
primary and a secondary harmoiuc. 

The so-called fundamental discords of the nth and 13th, 
therefore, are contrary to the principles of acoustics; and it was 
shown, moreover, in the Introduction to Part III, that they were 
also omtrary to the principles of harmony. Wherefore, they 
cannot be justified by either the science or art of music. 

IX. Cbiomatic Notes. The chromatic notes of the modern 
enharmonic scale may all be obtained from C, as a generator. 
The " shups " are derived through the diatonic note a major third 
below, thus: — 



{G sharp,' 
F sharp, 
Z> sharp, 
C sharp,. 



£, is(5 xs)25; 
the major J D, is (9 x 5) 45; 
third of I £, is (15 X 5) 75; ai 
is (a? X 5) '35- 



The "flats," B fiat, D flat and E flat, occui as prime numbers 
in the series. A flat is obtained as the r7th harmonic of G, its 
vibration number being (17 x 3) 51. 

The extreme chromatic, A sharp, as the major third of P 
sharp, has the vibration number of {45 x 5) 225; and the other 
extreme chromatic, G flat, as the minor ninth of G, has the vibra- 
tion number of (zi x 17) 357; but, very little importance is 
attached to such " extreme " harmonics. 

The augmented fourth (tritone) is the sum of the three tones, 
f to S (see Fig. 7), its vibration fraction, therefore, will be. 

8 9 8 ~ 3a 
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which is verified by the interval C to F sharp, in the scale of G, 
fig. 9. The inveTsi<m <rf the augmeoted fourth, the diminished 
fifth, has the vibratitHi fraction }}, which is obtained by inverting 
the fraction }t, and then doubling the numerator, to represent 
the octave <rf the lower note. The diminiEhed 5th, Nos. 5 and 7, 
<rf the hannonic series, is not in tune. No. 7 being a. shade too flat. 

Just as there are two forms of the diatonic semitone, namely, 
the major, \i, and the minor, \i, so there are also two forms of the 
chromatic semitone, the major and the minor, which are obtained 
by subtracting the major diatonic semit<»e from, re^>ectively, the 
major and mincv tones; thus, the vibratitm fraction of the major 
chromatic semitone is (I x |j) \ii; and that of the minor chromatic 
semitraie (V x \i) IS. both <rf which are verified by vibration 
numbers previously conadered. Hie chromatic semitones obtain- 
able by subtracting the minor diatonic semitone from the major 
and minor tones, are not recognized. The vibration number of 
a diminished octave may be obtained by inverting, as before, the 
above fractions. 

The vibration fractions of the three important chromatic 
intervals, the augmoited fifth — ft, the augmented sixth — )^, 
and the diminished seventh — H, bs they occur in the harmonic 
series, are suffidmtly approximate for all general purposes. 

The following table shows the ratios of the less important 
hitervals, those not induded in Fig. 4. 
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HOTBS 


KATIOS 


Diminished octave 


Cll~C 


13s : 256 




E —Di 


10 ; 17 


Augmented dxtli 


Di—B 


■7 : 30 




FH-C 


45 : 64 


Augmented fourth 


C -Ft 


64 : 45 


Diminished fourth 


Gll-C 


»S : 3' 
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INTERVAL HOTBS RATIOS 

Diminished third B ~ D> 15 : 17 

Augmented second Z>1> — E 17 : 30 

Major chromatic semitone C — Cfi 128 : 135 

Minor chromatic semitone G — G# 24 : 25 

To the above table may be added another augmented second, 

namely, C — D#, J|> together with its inversion the diminished 

sevendi, W- 

X. Equal Temperament. The infinitesimal interval be- 
tween G sharp, No, 50, and A flat, No. 51, in the harmonic series 
of C, is termed an enharmonic diesis; and it is worthy of notice 
that the pitch of A flat (a diatonic semitone above G, No. 48), is 
higher than that of G sharp (a chromatic semitone above G). A 
similar interval, but not exactly the same, arises when three major 
thirds above a given note are compared with the octave of the 
same note; thus, B sharp, the third of G sharp, the third of E, 
the third of C, is (5 x 5 x 5) No, 125, while its enharmonic equiva- 
lent, C, is a shade higher in pitch, being No, 128.' 

On the other hand, if B sharp is obtained from twelve rising 
perfect fifths, its vibration number will be 531441, as compared 
with 524288, the vibration number of its enharmonic equivalent; 
thus, B sharp is now a shade higher in pitch than C. The enhar- 
monic diesis, in this case, is termed the PythE^rean comma^; the 
ratio of this comma, for all practical purposes may be represented 
by the terms 73 : 74, though, mathematically, the above cumber- 
some numbers cannot be reduced. In equal temperament, there 
is no difference between G sharp and A flat; the enharmonic dieds 
ceases to exist, for, each of the perfect fifths is reduced by 1*9 of 
the Pythagorean comma, so that B sharp and C become one and 
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the same-note. The Pjthagorean comma is equal to about I oi 
a semitone, and to about H of the ordinary comma. 

The vibration number of the equally tempered fifth above 
C (with 256 vibrations) may, therefore, be obtained in the follow- 
ing manner: — 

Fig. 13 

2:3:: 256 : 384 = a true fifth, and 
74 : 73 : ; 384 ; 378-8, so that 
384-378.8 = 5.2 = the Pythagorean comma ; 

tS of S-2 = -4t therefore, 
384-4 = 383.6 = the equally tempered fifth above C. 

All other equally tempered intervals are obtained through the 
medium of perfect fifths; thus, the semitone, is obtained by taking 
seven perfect fifths up and then four octaves down, and the vibra- 
tion number of the note is reduced by /j of the Pythagorean comma. 

XI. Mean-tone Ten^jerament The unequal, or mean-tone 
system of temperament, owed its origin to the fact that four 
successively rising fifths result in an interval exactly a comma 
(li) sharper than a major third, that is to say, the resultant major 
third comprises two major tones; wherefore, by reducing each of 
the fifths one quarter of a comma, a true major third is obtained. 
Thus, in the key of C, the four notes, G, D, A, E, are first obtained, 
with the D in geometrical mean (hence the name "mean-tone"), 
between C and E. Then, commencing on E, a similar succession 
of fifths is taken, and the notes B, F% C# and G# are obtained. 
Then, returning to C, four successively falling fifths are taken, and 
the notes F, Btr, Etr, and .^ l> are obtained. But, the ^ i> is a dis- 
tinct note from Gjf, so that there are thirteen notes to the octave; 
for, with C = 256, the vibration number of G# (two major thirds 
up) is 400, whereas, that of Ai> (one major third down) is 409J. 
The major thirds and minor sixths in this system are in perfect 
tune, but the minor thirds and perfect fifths are both a quarter of 
a comma flat, and their inver^ons, the major sixth and perfect 
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fourtti, c^ course, both a quarter of a comma sharp. It is un- 
necessary to consider this subject further; suffice it to say, that 
the break at G# — ^ l- resulted in certain keys, called " wolves," 
being unavailable for use at all, wherefore, modulation is either 
restricted or even impracticable, and, in a word, the system is 
not adapted nor adaptable to modem requirements. 

The vibration number of the mean-tone fifth above C {with 256 
vibrations) may, therefore, be obtained in the following manner: — 

Kg. 14 

2:3:: 356 : 384 = a true fifth, and 
81 : 80 : : 384 : 379.2, so that 

384 - 379.2 = 4.8 = the comma of Didymus; 
J of 4.8 = 1.2, therefore, 

384 - 1.2 = 382.8 =s the mean-tone fifth above C. 

Xn. Resultant Tones. In addition to the harmonics gene- 
rated by each member of an interval, individually, there are also 
what are called the resultant tones. These tones are of two kinds, 
the summational and the differential; the vibration number of the 
former is the sum of the vibration numbers of the interval, and 
that of the latter, the difference of these numbers. Thus, of the 
three intervals composing the triad at (a), Fig. 15, the summational 
tone of the major third (4 : 5) is No. 9 (b), that of the minor third 
(5 : 6) is No. II (d), and that of the perfect fifth (4 : 6) is No. 10 
(c). The differential tone of each of' the thirds is No. i («), and 
that of the perfect fifth, No. a (/). 
Fig. 15 
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Wherefore, when to the overtones of this simple triad (as given 
in Fig. lo), the resultant tones are added, a formidable array of 
consonance and dissonance is the result. 

DiSerential tones were discovered by Tartini, about the year 
1714; hence, they are sometimes called " Tartini's tones." 

Resultant tones differ according to the position of the triad. 
In root position, as above, the summational tones are Nos. 9, 10, 
11; in the first inversion th^ are Nos. 7, 11, 13; while in the second 
inversion, they are Nos. 7, 8, 9. Wherefore, the six-four chord, 
from this stanc^int, is the least dissonant of the three positions; 
but this feature of interest in no way affects the art-use of ^e chord. 

The reason why the perfect fourth in harmony is regarded as 
a dissonant interval when it exists between the bass and any upper 
part is attributable to the position this interval occupies in relation 
to the generator in the harmonic series. The harmonic series 
si^ests the principles of harmony, it does not furnish the laws of 
composition. Composition appertains to the art of music; acou- 
stics, to the science of music. 

XIII. Interference. When the pitch of two notes differs by 
one vibration, what is termed a " beat " arises; when there is a 
difference of two vibrations, two beats arise, and sa on. These 
beats occur in the form of pulsations, or slight reinforcements of 
sound, due to the alternate coincidence and interference of the 
soimd-waves, and their presence, in a greater or lesser degree of 
prominence, is the direct cause, respectively, of dissonance and 
consonance. If two strings are tuned, each to C with 256 vibra- 
tions, and then one of them be gradually raised in pitch, the beats 
rapidly give rise to a harsh effect, which becomes more and more 
dissonant until the semitone (Z> flat) is reached, after which the 
dissonance gradually diminishes, and passing through the major 
second, it mwges into consonance with the approach of the minor 
third. Consonance remains while the gradually rising pitch 
passes through the minor and major thirds and the perfect fourth, 
after which the harshness of the beats appears again on reaching 
the augmented fourth, and again disappears on reaching the per- 
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feet fifth. Consonance once more remains while the rising pitch 
passes through the perfect fifth and the major and minor sixths, 
after which the beats gradually give rise to dissonance as the minor 
seventh is approached, and it becomes more intense with the 
appearance of the major seventh, from which point the dissonance 
rapidly diminishes, and entirely disappears when the octave is 
reached. The wave-like Une in the following diagram, in a manner 
represents these variations of consonance and dissonance: — 

Kjr.16 



c 

An int^«sting phenomenon arises in connection with beats; 
if the following pasage be played on the pianoforte: — 
Kg. 17 




the effect of the interval at (a) will closely assimilate that of an 
octave, and the ear is thus deceived, a note below the compass of 
the pianoforte bang heard in the imi^nation. 

Although definite lines are drawn between consonance and 
dissonance according to the laws of equal temperament, yet from 
the standpdnt of beats, no actual point of distinction can be said 
to exist. Dissonance merges into consonance, and consonance into 
dissonance, almost imperceptibly, at a point called the " beating 
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distance." Beats play an important part in [Hanoforte tuning, 
the perfect fifth above middle C being timed about two beats per 
second flatter than the perfect fifth of nature. 

XIV. Sources of Sotmds. The chief sources of musical 
sounds are strings and pipes. 

The vibrations of strings are produced by 

1. Striking (pianoforte, clavichord, duldmer); 

2. Bowing (violin, viola, violoncello) ; and 

3. Plucking (haip, harpsichord, mandolin). 
The most important uses of the pipe are, as: 

I. Orchestral instruments, namely: 

WOOD-WmD BKAS8 

Flute Horn 

Clarinet (single reed) Trumpet 

<^**<^ > /J LI j\ Comet 

> (double reed) ^ 

Bassoon ) Trombone 

3. (^"gan pipes, which are of two kinds, the flue and the 

reed; flue pipes are also of two kinds, open and stopped, 

the latter sounding an octave lower than the former. 

Other sources of musical sounds are: the reed (harmonium, 

concertina), the membrane (drum, tambourine), the rod (tuning 

fork, musical box), the plate (cymbals) and the bell. 

The tone quality or character (timbre) of a sound dq>ends 
upon the order, number and intensity of the overtones or harmonics. 

XV. Strings. The vibrations of a stretched string are of 
three kinds, transverse, longitudinal and torsional. Longitudinal 
and torsional vibrations play little or no part in music Trans- 
verse vibrations vary 

i. directly proportional to the square root of the tension 
■or stretching force (or weight) ; 

ii. inversely proportional to the length ; 

iii. inversely proportional to the diameter ; and 
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iv. invCTseiy proportional to the square root of the density, 
When the string vibrates in halves, each part is called a ven- 
tral segment ; the point of comparative rest between them is 
called a node, and the middle of the s^ment an antinode. When 
the string vibrates in thirds, there are three segments and two 
nodes; and so on. 

Strings flatten with a rise in temperature, and sharpen with a 
fall in temperature. 

XVI. Pipes. The sound waves of an open pipe are twice 
the length of the pipe; those of a stopped pipe, four times the 
length of the pipe. The number of vibrations per second of an 
open organ pipe, 8 ft. in length, or of a closed pipe, 4 ft. in length, 
will, therefore, be Hi"- = T^t which is about the vibration num- 
ber of d ; the philosophical pitch of this note is 64 vibrations, but 
organ pipes are made a little longer than their nominal length. 

The harmonics of an open pipe follow in the same order as 
those of the stretched string ; but in the case of a sti^ped pipe, 
which sounds an octave lower than an open pipe of the same 
length, the harmonics occur in the order of the "odd" numbers 
only, that is to say, the overtones are the 3rd, 5th and 7th, etc., 
in the series. 

The length of pipe necessary to produce a given tone may be 
found by inverting the vibration fraction of the interval; thus, 
the perfect fifth of 4 ft. C, will be obtained from a pipe of J of 4 
ft..= 2 J ft. 

The harmonics of flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets and 
trombones, occur In the order of the harmonic series; but those of 
the clarinet occur in the order of the "odd" numbers only, as in the 
case of a closed pipe. The bore (tube) of the clarinet is cylin- 
drical, that of the oboe, conical. 

Pipes sharpen with a rise in temperature, wooden pipes more 
so than metal, and vice versa. Reeds, as in the harmonium, etc., 
hke strings, flatten with a rise in temperature, and vice versa. 

XVII. Color and Sound. An interesting analogy exists 
between the seven colors of the spectrum and the seven notes rf 
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the natural scale. Although the absolute rapidity of the vibrations 
of colors is many million times that of sounds, yet, as will be seen 
from the following table, there is a remarkable degree of similarity 
in the relative rapidity of their vibrations. 

Kg. 18 



Compantive vibrattan ratios of color and aonncl 




R=1.U« 




Abiolulc 


Color 


vibration 


Sound 






number 




Dumber 


Violet 


7^7 


Leading-note 


S44 


Indigo 


67* 


Sub-mediant 


750 


Blue 


632 


Dominant 


67s 


Green 


590 




600 


YeUow 


545 


Mediant 


562 


Orange 


506 


Supertonic 


S06 


Red 


457 


Tonic* 


450 


•Tonk-i" tat. 1 



The color vibrations are in billions; thus, the absolute vibra- 
tion number of red, is 457,000,000,000,000. The numbers are, 
doubtless, only approximate; indeed, difierent authorities give 
different numbers, but the difference in number may be due to 
difference in shade, for, the relative vibrations are practically the 
same, that is to say, red is the gravest tone, orange, the next 
gravest, and so on. It is said that the great classic painters 
obtained their most harmonious effects by the use of color com- 
binations the vibration numbers of which are in conformity with 
the vibration ratios of consonant intervals; and future develop- 
ments may prove that the sister arts of painting and music are 
more closely knit together than has ever been surmised in the past. 
At the present time, however, the bond of union between color and 
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sound is cliiefly a matter of scientific interest; it is one of the links 
in the great chtin of universal order, which year by year repaints 
the wayside flower, and which, throi^h the countless ages, has 
governed the harmony of the spheres. 

XVIII. The Minor Scale. The modern major scale is a 
modification of the natural scale, being modified in accordance 
with the principles of equal temperament, so that, and in order 
that, any note in music may be employed as the tonic of a key, that 
any chord in any key may be available for use in every key, that 
modulation or interchange of key may be wholly um-estricted. 

The modern minor scale, on the other hand, is not obtained 
^m natm^; it is essentially an artificial scale, that is to say, it is 
" made for art," but in other respects, in use and purpose, it is 
identically the same as the major. The major and minor scales 
may be likened to the males and females of the animal and vegetable 
lungdoms. Furthermore, whereas the major triad is natural, the 
minor triad is artificial; for, the minor triad (in perfect tune) is not 
obtainable from its own root as a generator, as in the case of the 
major triad. Nos. lo, la and 15, constitute a true minor triad, 
but No. 10 is not an octave of the generator; this triad is sometimes 
called the co-relative triad of the tonic, Nos. 16, 19 and 24, of the 
harmonic series, do not constitute a true minor triad. No. 19, not 
being a true minor third above No. 16 (f x 16 = i9i). Minor 
triads are obtained from major triads; they are formed by two 
different methods, (i) the relative or diatonic method, and (3) the 
affinitive or chromatic method. The root, in the latter case, is the 
same as that of the major triad; in the former case, the root is a 
minor third below that of the major triad. These methods are 
equally important. 

Just as the three triads, IV+, 1+ and V+, constitute the 
harmonic basis of the major scale (page 44), so their relative minors 
constitute the harmonic basis of the relative minor scale, and their 
afiinitive minors constitute the harmonic basis of the affinitive 
zninor scale. In each case, the seventh degree is chromatically 
raised, in order to form the leading-note. 
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The vibration fractions of the component intervals of A minor 
(harmonic form) the relative minor of C, all the notes except G 
sharp being taken from the scale of C (Fig. 7), are as follows: — 

Fig. 19 

This scale, however, is not wholly satisfactory, for the perfect 
fourth of the tonic, A — D,is not a true fourth. 

The vibration fractions of the component intervals of C miiMV 
(harmonic form), the affinitive minor of C major, are as follows: — 

Kjr.20 

C i D H Eif ^ F i G ii A^ a B H C 

All the [>erfect fourths in this scale are true, wherefore, the 
affinitive minor, from the standpoint of science, but from this stand- 
point only, is a more satisfactory scale in relation to the tonic, than 
the relative minor. 

In the melodic form of the minor scale, the upper tetrachord, 
ascending, is the same as in the major scale; in descending, from 
C toB flat is a minor tone, and from B flat to A flat, a major tone. 

XIX. Triads and Tetrads. The simultaneous combination 
of all the consonant intervals results in consonant chords or con- 
cords; of which there are two kinds, the major or natural, and the 
minor or artificial. 

The addition of the seventh harmonic to the notes of the major 
triad, results in a primary tetrad; but this particular chord (the 
tonic seventh) is of comparatively rare occurrence, for, the function 
of the tonic chord is " rest," while all discords are necessarily of a 
restless character; the seventh, moreover, in this case, is a chromatic 
note. In order to obtain a diatonic tetrad, recourse must be made 
to the fifth of the generator (the dominant of the key), the fourth, 
fifth, sixth and seventh harmonics of which furnish the notes of 
the primary diatonic tetrad, or dominant seventh, as it is generally 
called. And, just as this chord is evolved from the tonic so it is 
also resolved upon the tonic, in accordance with the natural laws 
of evolution and revolution. 
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The seventh harmonic of the dominant, as has already been 
seen, is flatty- than the true perfect fourth of the tonic by the 
minute interval JJ, a practically imperceptible difference which in 
no way affects the art-use of the chord. 

In like manner, a primary tetrad may be formed upon the 
supertonic, as the fifth of the dominant, and so by successively 
rising fifths, upon the submediant, the mediant and the leading- 
note; all of these chords, however, excepting alone the dominant 
seventh, are chromatic tetrads. To continue the series beyond 
the leading-note would result in a primary tetrad upon a note 
foreign to the diatonic scale of the original tonic, namely, the 
chromatically raised subdonunant, and the chord would comprise 
an extreme chromatic note, the chromatically raised submediant; 
the chord, would, therefore, be an extreme chromatic chord, and 
as such, it is on the border line between the original tonic and 
the succeeding dominant key. While, a primary tetrad on the 
next perfect fifth, the chromatically raised tonic, would comprise 
a note altogether foreign to the original tonality, namely, the chro- 
matically raised mediant, a note, which, as the enharmonic equi- 
valent of the subdominant, disturbs the integrity of the diatonic 
scale, and the use of which, therefore, is contrary to the principles 
of harmony. 

The establishment of one diatonic tetrad would naturally lead 
to the employment of others, and thus a tetrad becomes available 
for use on every degree of the scale, those formed upon notes other 
than the dominant being termed secondary tetrads. 

XX. Pentads, etc. The addition of the ninth harmonic to 
the notes of the primary tetrad upon the tonic results in a primary 
major pentad; but this particular chord (the tonic ninth), for 
reasons explained above, is of comparatively rare occurrence; the 
natiural major pentad like the natural tetrad, occurs upon the 
dominant. The eighth, tenth, twelfth, fourteenth and seventeenth 
harmonics, constitute a primary minor pentad. Primary pentads, 
both major and minor, may be formed (as in the case of primary 
tetrads) upon the supertonic, the submediant, the mediant and the 
leading-note, all of these chords being chromatic primary pentads. 



Of all the diatonic notes, the subdominant is the least valuable 
from the standpoint of a generator; upon this note, the "patri- 
arch " (page x) of the scale, a primary tetrad and a major pentad 
may be formed, but a minor pentad comprises an extreme chro- 
matic, the chromatically lowered dominant. While, upon the sub- 
tonic, the perfect fifth below the subdominant, although a primary 
tetrad and a major pentad are available, yet a minor pentad is 
impracticable; for, the chord would comprise the flattened tonic, 
the enharmonic equivalent of the leading-note, a note, therefwe, 
fOTeign to the original tonality. 

The leading (or minor) and diminished tetrads, are evidently 
obtained from the same source as the major and mincff pentads, 
of which they are respectively the derivatives. 

Suspensions and auxiliary notes, being unessential dissonances, 
do not arise directly in connection with the harmonic series; they 
are employed in harmony as melodic embellishments. Secondary 
pentads are rarely employed as independent chords, the ninth 
usually being treated as a su^ndon or an auxiliary note; and, 
both diatonic and chromatic modifications may be regarded as 
bemg in the same category. 

Wherefore, the whole science of harmony may be said to have 
its origin in the harmonic chord of nature, and, thus, musical 
composition is the direct result of the gradual growth and develop- 
ment of the art-use of the harmonic series. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Name and describe the properties of the sound wave. 

2. Compare sound waves and water waves. 

3. Find the wave length of ^ = 440 vibrations. 

4. Find the vibration number of a note the wave length of 
which is 7 feet. 

S- Find the rate of travel of a sound with 218 vibrations 
and a wave length of 5 feet. Also state the temperature of the 
atmosphere. 
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6. Explain the meaning of pfaiiosopbical pitch. 

7. Give the pitch, length of strii^, and wave length of 
tenor C. 

8. Write the harmonic series of F , up to No, zo. 

g. Name the successive intervals obtainable from the aliquot 
divisions of a stretched string, up to the seventeenth part. 

10. Differentiate between acute and grave pitch; natural and 
tenqiered pitch; absolute and relative pitch. 

11. Give the vibration ratios of the intervals: (a) F to B flat; 
(6) D to ^ ; (c) C to £ flat; (<f) £ to G sharp; (e) A to F sharp; and 
(/)Z»shaip toB. 

12. Explain the difference between major and minor tones, 
and major and minor semitones. 

13. Compare the pitch of the note A as the supertcmic of G, 
with that of .^ as the mediant of F. 

14. Give the harmonic number of each of the following notes 
in the series of the generator as indicated: — 



15. State what length of string is necessary to produce: (a) 
a major third; (6) a minor seventh; (c) a major sixth; and (i^) a 
minor second. 

16. Given, tonic = 100, find the vibration number of each 
note of the natural scale. 

17. Given, tonic = 320, find the vibration number of the 
notes of the dominant and subdominant triads. 

18. Given, tonic = a88, find the vibration number of the 
notes of the supertonic and mediant triads. 

19. Find the interval between the notes, the vfl)ration num- 
bers of which are : (a) 24S and 279; (b) 106 and 159; (c) m and 
185; (d) IIS and 138; (e) 177 and 236; (/) 188 and 235; (g) 205 
and 328, and (A) 435 and 464. 
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20. Show that the scale of A flat, with just iotcnuitioD, is not 
obtainable from A flat as a generator. From what note is this 
scale obtainable? 

21. Given C = 516, compare F, No. 21, with F, a true perfect 
fourth. 

22. Explain the scientific difference between a diatonic and a 
chromatic semitone. 

23. Explain the meaning, and give exai[q>les of, secondary and 
tertiary harmonics. 

24. Given C = 256, find the vibration fractions of the follow- 
ing semitones; (a) F to F sharp; (6) F sharp to G; (c) G to G sharp; 
and (d) G sharp to A. 

25. State the significance attached to the fractions ||, ||, f^. 

26. Give the vibration ratio of 'an augmented fifth, an aug- 
mented sixth and a diminished seventh. 

27. Find the vibration number of the note D, in the scale of 
C, according to equal temperament. 

28. Find the vibration number of the note D, in the scale of 
C, according to mean-tone temperament. 

29. Given C = 256, find the vibration number of the note A, 
(a) according to true intonation, (b) equal ten^rament, and (c) 
unequal temperament. 

30. Explain the meaning of the term " wolves," as employed 
in reference to certain keys, in the eighteenth century. 

31. Give both the summational and diSerential tones of the 
intervals: (a) D to F sharp; (fi) £ to ^; (c) F to C; (i) G to E; (e) 
C to £ flat; and {/ ) i> to B flat. 

32. Write the summational tones arising from the triad of C 
minor and its inversions. 

33. Describe the phenomenon known as "beats." What is 
meant by " beating distance." 

34. Name and classify the chief soiuces of musical sounds. 

35. Explain the transverse vibrations of strings. In what 
respects do they vary? Define node, anti-node and ventral 
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36. Name the first five overtones of the note O (third line 
ID the bass) when played upon the foUowing organ stops: (a) Bour. 
don, (b) Open diapason, (c) Stopped diapason, (d) Principal, and 
(e) Oboe. And, in each case, mention the wave length of the sound. 

37. State the effect of a rise in temperature upon: (o) strings, 
(b) reeds, (c) metal pipes, and (d) wooden pipes. 

38. Find the length of pipe necessary to produce each note 
in the scale commencing on middle C, this note being obtained from 
a pipe two feet in length. 

39. Explain the difference between the oboe and clarinet in 
regard to the bore (shape) of the tube and the overtones. 

40. Name the colors of the spectrum, and compare their 
respective vibrations with those of the notes of the natural scale. 

41. Explain the origin of the minor triad; and show that the 
minor is an artificial, whereas the major is a natural triad. 

43. Describe the methods by which the minor scale is obtained; 
refer to the normal, harmonic and melodic forms of the scale. 

43. Give the vibration number of each note in the scales of 
B minor — harmonic form, and G minor — melodic form; with 
B = 240, and G = 192. 

44. Explain the signiffcance of the seventh hannonic in rela- 
tion to fundamental discords. What is meant by chords of " rest " 
and " motion"? Is the 7th, in the dominant seventh, a primaiy 
or a secondary harmonic? 

45. Show that primary pentads (chords of the ninth), both 
major and minor, are justified by the harmonic chord of nature. 

46. Write a short account of the origin and use of the artificial 
tetrads, and show, from their natural resolution, that these chords 
must be regarded as derivatives or incomplete forms of pentads. 

47. Prove, by reference to the harmonic chord of nature, that 
the so-called chords of the eleventh and thirteenth cannot be 
justified from a scientific point of view. 

48. Explain the difference between essential and unessential 
dissonances, and show that the former originated in science, the 
latter, in art. 
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49- DesctJbe the various fundameatal discords, tetiads and 
pentads, primary and secondary, in both the major and minor 
mode, which arise from the supertonic as a generator; and show 
that the three forms of the chord of the augmented ^xth are ob- 
tained by combining notes comprised by these discords. 

50. Show that the material of modem music, that is to say, 
the modern enharmonic scale, is obtained naturally from the 
harmonic chord of nature. 



i. The Sound Wave, 

ii. Pitch. 

iii. The Harmonic Series, 

iv. The Ratio of Intervals. 

V. The Major Scale, 

vi. The Subdominant. 

vii. Secondary Harmonics, 

viii. The Comma, 

ix. Chromatic Notes. 

s. Equal Temperament, 

xi. Mean-tone Temperament, 

sdi. Resultant Tones. 

xiii. Interference, 

xiv. Sources of Sounds. 

XV. Strings, 

xvi. Pipes. 

xvii. Color and Sound. 

xviii. The Minor Scale. 

xix. Triads and Tetrads. 

XX. Pentads, etc. 
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The Boston Music Company Books 
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Treatise on Harmony, Part I /. H. Anger 1.25 

n Treatise on Haraiony, Part II 
* Treatise on Harmony, Part III 
r Key to Part I, Treatise on Harmony 
rf Key to Part 11, Treatise on Harmony 
r Key to Part IH, Treatise on Harmony 

The Modem Enharmonic Scale 

Elementary Theory o£ Music and Treatment of Chords R. Wuent 

Studies in Musical Graces E. FirwUs 

a Key to the Exercises in "Studies in Musical Graces" £. FeniiUs 

Gymnast ique Vocal e 

Exercises in Sight Singing (Solfeggio) 

Exercises for Training of the Boy's Voice 

Position and Action in Singing 

Vocal Reinforcement 

The Renaissance of the Vocal Art 

Elementary Violin Lessons 

School of Trio Playing. (Two-vmce Inventions, with a third 
voice added and arranged for Organ by Max Reger and 
Karl Straube) /. S. Back 

The Organ Accompaniment of the Church Service H. W. Richards 

The Plain-Song Service E. Douglas 

Practical Harmony S. Maepherson 

a Appendix to Practical Harmony " 

i Questions on Harmony " 

Form in Music, with especial reference to the Dengns 
of Instrumental Music " 

The Rudiments of Music " 

a Questions and Exercises upon the Rudiments of Muuc " 

Practical Counterpoint " 

' Music and its Appreciation " 

' The Technique of the Modem Orchestra Ci. M. Widor 



A. A, Giraudel 


1.25 


S. IV. Colt 


.60 




.60 


Ed. J. Mycr 


1.25 




1.50 


" 


1.25 


E. Gruenberg 


1.50 



2.00 
1.25 
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